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An Appeal for Names 


If you are getting more than $3. a year in value 
out of Tur Survey but haven’t the means to be- 


come a co-operating subscriber by sending $10, 
you can square accounts with us by persuading 
some of your friends to subscribe. 

If you prefer not to ask them yourself, send 
us their names. We will send them sample copies 
and let you know the result. 


‘The GIST of IT— | | 


‘THE Industrial Relations Commission’, 

started its three weeks’ hearings in| 
New York with a week of probing into} 
absentee ownership of mines, factories,! 
and~-railroads. Absentee owners shared 
the witness seat with labor leaders, like) 
Gompers, and outsiders, like Brandeis and) 
Professor Hollander. Practically all of | 
the capitalists came out for labor organi-} | 
zation though the companies in which they | 
are interested maintain open shops. Most} 
of them testified that they knew little | 
of labor conditions or wages in their own}! 
corporations. Page 467. af 


URRIED temporary expedients for | 

dealing with unemployment mark the} 
lack of a general plan i in this country. Re- 
ports of what many cities are doing. Page} 
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COMPANY guards sworn in as deputy i 

sheriffs are held on charges of mur- |} 
der in the first degree for the deaths of } 
two strikers at the fertilizer plants in | 
Roosevelt, N. J. Eighteen other strikers | 
were wounded. The guards declare they } 
were fired upon first. The strikers and | 
every citizen of the town maintain that chad | 
only shooting was by the guards and thea ! 
it was unprovoked. Page 457. 


ST. LOUIS is to have a community eras 
without a self-perpetuating board o 
trustees, similar to the Cleveland Founda- i| 
tion. Page 456. ‘| 


} 


ONE child in ten born in the Distri 

of | arenes is illegitimate, half theit 
mothers ate under twenty-one years of 
age, and Negro women, fhalf as numerou 
as whites, have four times as many father. 
less children. The way out, the attorney 
for the Washington Associated Charities 
believes, is self-government for the Dis 
trict, a higher age of consent, and proba 
tion for both fathers and mothers. Page 
459. ’ 


BY March’ 1, when the municipal sani- 

tarium opens, Chicago will have a com- 
prehensive system for the prevention and 
cure of tuberculosis—several sanatoria, dis- 
pensaries, visiting nurses and educational 
work. The new sanitarium has a matern- 
ity ward and cottages for children with 
an open-air school. Page 463. The man 
who did it. Page 470. ; 


THE federal Supreme Court has before — 

it the California eight-hour law for 
women. The ten-hour day has been up- 
held as a health measure and the question” 
now is as to the status of the law fixing — 
the shorter day. Page 456. 


BY the passage of the Harrison bill, in 

terstate sale of opium and cocaine ~ 
preparations is now under federal control. 
Page 456. ’ 


THE University of Chicago Settlement 

has come of age. Neighbors from 
every part and rank of Chicago went to 
Miss McDowell’s birthday party. age 
455. 
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AMPAIGN OF EDUCATION AS 

( : TO THE FEEBLE-MINDED 
Ir OFTEN happens that when a 
‘umber of people have been talking 
about something for a long while they 
suddenly wake up to the fact that a lot 
of other people, who they thought had 
been delighted listeners, either haven’t 
heard them at all or haven’t agreed. So 
it was with satisfaction all around that 
nineteen persons interested in the care 
of the feeble-minded gathered from 
nearly half as many states at the home 
of Mrs. E. H. Harriman in New York 
city the other day and found that they 
were united on several fundamental 

steps. 

Those present included three secre- 
taries of state boards of charities— 
R. W. Kelso, Massachusetts; Joseph T. 
Mastin, Virginia; and Amos W. Butler, 
Indiana; a state commissioner of chari- 

 ties—Joseph P. Byers, New Jersey; four 
superintendents of state institutions for 
the care and training of the defective— 
Charles S. Little (Letchworth Village), 
New York; Walter E. Fernald, Massa- 
chusetts; J. Moorehead Murdock, Penn- 
sylvania; A. C. Rogers, Minnesota; 
E. R. Johnstone, superintendent of the 
Training Sehool at Vineland, New Jer- 
sey; Alexander Johnson, head of the 
Vineland Extension Department, and 
four’ directors of the Vineland school— 
Bleecker Van Wagenen, R. Bayard Cut- 
ting, Samuel S. Fels, and Milton J. 
Greenman;* Charles P. Davenport, of 
the Eugenics Record Office, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y.; H. V. Osborne, judge 
of the Juvenile Court, Newark, N. J.; 
and Franklin B. Kirkbride, Jerome D. 
Greene, and Miss Bruére, of New York 
city. 

This group returned a unanimous 
“yes” to the question, Do we know 
enough of the causes and consequences 
of feeble-mindedness and have we sufhi- 
cient knowledge of the best method of 
<are and treatment to justify us in wag- 

ing a national campaign of education? 
_It was insisted, however, that every state 
in the union needs to be pushed to bring 
its provision for this class of defectives 
up to the standard set by present infor- 
mation. In even the most progressive 
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states, it was pointed out, institutions 
are crowded and there are long waiting 
lists. 

On the second question, Is public 
sentiment sufficiently aroused to make 
this the psychological moment for the 
beginning of such a campaign, there 
was equally unanimous agreement. 

The third question considered was, 
If we have the knowledge and if public 
sentiment is ripe, how shall the campaign 
be conducted and who shall do it? Here 
tribute was paid to the start already 
made by Vineland in waging such a cam- 
paign. Since the method adopted by 
the Extension Department of that insti- 
tution commended itself to those present 
as the appropriate one, it was agreed 
that for the present the work should 
continue to be done from there. 

The meeting thereupon formed itself 
into a permanent advisory committee on 
extension work, each one promising 
hearty co-operation in spreading broad- 
cast the contributions of the laboratory, 
the field investigator and the training 
school on the amount, causes, effects and 
care of feeble-mindedness. 
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DIRGE OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


E, Atm&e Piza 
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UR hearts with care are sore. 
In vain we try each door 


To have new. hopes destroyed, 


To be still unemployed. 

Yet rich folk think we shirk! 
Does God know we want work? 
An answer to our call— 

An honest chance—that’s all! 


&* 


CRAMBLING TO CARE FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


CoRRESPONDENCE from eighteen 
of the chief cities of the country brings 
out how fully these United States were 
caught napping when unemployment due 
to war was piled on top of a great bulk 
of existing unemployment. 

Throughout the country, therefore, 
hurried emergent programs have been 
adopted, or grasped at without formal 
adoption. The outstanding features are 
the growing sense of community re- 
sponsibility, the emphasis on public labor 
exchanges and ‘the very complicating 
factor of great numbers of idle women 
for whom public works. in the usual 
manual forms offer no relief. 

As compared with other lean years, 
there is less talk of soup kitchens and 
bread lines, and the homeless man has 
not, so far, been much before the pub- 
lic eye. 

The hurried program in the majority 
of cases takes this form: 


First, a mass meeting to arouse pub- 
lic responsibility. 

A campaign for funds. by private 
charities, newspapers, special commit- 
tees. 

A commission appointed by the 
mayor to count both unemployed and 
resources and submit a plan. 

Finally the plan itself, usually 
recommending an increase in munici- 
pal undertakings to provide work for 
residents, the opening or improvement 
of a public labor exchange, and _bet- 
ter care for transient labor at the city 
lodging house. 


A long-time student of the subject 
has.suggested there are three things that 
can well be done in every city as an im- 
mediate program: 


1. Urge employers to keep all their 
force on part time rather than part of 
them on full time, with proper safe- 
guards to prevent the permanent es- 
tablishment of such a system of under- 
employment. 

2. Start public work, both by bring- 
ing forward the commencing of work 
to which the city is already commit- 
ted and by taking up again projects 
cut out of last year’s budget on the 
ground of economy. 
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3. Help raise relief, to be distribu- 
ted through labor unions, private 
charities, churches, and other existing 
agencies. 

Employers in many cities and some 
labor unions have put the first of these 
planks into practical application. And 
the second—public works—is growing. 
Both make particular appeal to repre- 
sentatives of organized charity who 
point out that such work employs chief- 
ly the most resourceful groups of un- 
employed family men. These men have 
not applied for relief ‘but have kept 
themselves going by active pursuit of 
odd jobs, thereby driving out of work 
altogether the ordinary odd-job man of 
meager ability and appearance, who 
must ask for relief. 


Te take individual cities: 

In New, York, the mayor’s commit- 
tee, of which Judge Elbert H. Gary is 
chairman, has set out to borrow money 
for loans to be made on some sort of 
collective responsibility as, for instance, 
to members of labor unions; and has es- 
tablished four workrooms, two for men 
and two for women. Bandages or other 
supplies for the armies at war and gar- 
ments are made, and given away so as 
not to compete with any commercial 
article. Persons are employed from ten 
to three and given fifty cents a day, 
plus a meal. This is looked upon by 
the committee as merely emergency re- 
lief. 

Another relief measure was announ- 
ced by the committee on January 23, in 
the form of a “be a good neighbor” 
movement, the object of which is to en- 
list a large number of men and women 
who will assume personal responsibility 
for needy families and individuals. 
The committee is succeeding in interest- 
ing private employers, notably those in 
the building trades, in the stimulation of 
work among them. No measurable re- 
sults can yet be seen, however. 

There has been violent debate over 
rushing city work of various kinds. 
Mayor Mitchel, City Chamberlain 
Bruére, private relief societies and great 
numbers of citizens are for it. But it 
has been effectively blocked thus far by 
Controller Prendergast who denies that 
the city has a responsibility for the un- 
employed. 

In New York, employers quite gen- 
erally have put into operation the 
part-time plan. The unions have not 
spared their funds and have scoured 
their trades for possible work. The 
Federation of Churches, under the lead- 
ership of Charles Stelzle, has been at 
work day and night. The hoboes in 
the “Hotel de Gink,” in a city building, 
have found themselves. Morris Caesar 
has opened a free restaurant for all 
union members and six trucks, manned 
by the prettiest girls, daily forage food 
and clothing. Private relief societies 
report that they have met the demands 
on them in spite of tremendous pres- 
sure, the Charity Organization Society 


Rehse in New York World 
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“James, have you notified our Euro- 
pean representative that we have 
shipped the hundred million car- 
tridges to the War Office?” 

“Yes, by last night’s mail.” 

“All right then, make out our check 
for $50,000 for the war sufferers, as 
our contribution to the fund.” 


alone caring for 4,092 families—fami- 
lies, not persons—in December against 
3,150 in November. 

But in other cities, public work is act- 


ually under way. In Cincinnati, for in- 
stance, a bond issue of $50,000 was au- 
thorized by the city to give immediate 
employment. It also discovered the pos- 
sibility of utilizing bond issues of $800,- 
000 for a new water works loop and 
for high pressure fire service. Already 
600 men at $2 a day have been put to 
work and as soon as contracts can be 
let about 800 more will be employed. 
They are divided into two gangs, each 
working two weeks. All placements are 
through the Free Labor Exchange. 

Meanwhile sub-committees of Mayor 
Spiegal’s Commission on Unemployment 
are urging manufacturers to take on a 
few additional men and distribute labor 
more evenly among employes. They are 
also urging householders to do their 
spring cleaning this winter and recom- 
mending that such projects as a new Y. 
M. C. A. building and a new court house 
get under way at once. An emergency 
workroom, started by the Woman’s Com- 
mittee, employs about fifty women on 
shirts at $1 a day. 

The Cleveland “give a job movement” 
for some 60,000 unemployed is proceed- 
ing along similar lines, although the city 
has, as yet, given few jobs on public 
improvements. A group of women’s or- 
ganizations has charge of a women’s 
workroom in the City Hall. Sewing 
machines are to be installed, a super- 
visor 1 .red and plain and fancy sewing 
given out at $1.25 a day. Cleveland 
banks are promoting a plan for an 
emergency loan fund. 

In St. Louis and Kansas City, Miss- 
ouri, the Departments of Public Wel- 
fare are directing the relief. Aside 


propriate $100,000 for the extension of 
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from estimates submitted to May- | 
or Riel of St. Louis showing the amount | 
of public undertakings available, little | 
has been done in either city to give mu- 
nicipal employment. Both cities have |j 
increased the capacity of the city lodging |) 
houses and St. Louis has opened a soup | 
kitchen in connection with its lodging | 
house. In St. Louis, also, unusual ef- | 
forts have been made by private agen- | 
cies to secure funds. Through the 
Church Federation, Protestant churches || 
have pledged $15,000 and the banks ! 
have undertaken to raise $10,000. ai 

Boston has placed several hundred 
men at work on public works and the | 
Legislature is considering the recom+ } 
mendations of Governor Walsh to apr | 


the Metropolitan Boulevard system and | 
$50,000 for the reclamation of wet 
lands. Although representatives of pri- | 
vate charities and the Chamber of Com- | 
merce urged Mayor Curley to appoint | 
a committee on unemployment, he has | 
not yet seen fit to do so, giving as his 
reason that business is picking up. In | 
the opinion of workers in settlements 
and relief agencies, however, destitu- | 
tion in Boston is more widespread than | 
it has been for twenty-five years. a 

In Providence, a survey of the amount — 
of unemployment was made by the may- 
or’s committee assisted by, the staff of 
the state Department of Industrial Sta+ 
tistics and 125 police officers. With a 
view to helping the 1,728 people reported ~ 
out of work, the State Free Employment — 
Bureau, which has been little used, has” 
turned over its entire staff and quar- 
ters to an “emergency job bureau.” 
State and city work is being advanced. 


| 


N some cities private charities: are” 
bearing the burden. In St. Paul, al- 
though the city and county Board of 
Control have $50,000 in the annual 
budget for outdoor relief, they can use” 
none of this money for the unemployed. 
The United Charities has therefore taken 
the initiative and has presented a plan 
to the Mayor’s Committee on Unemploy- 
ment. It has established a woodyard 
where applicants to the municipal lodg-~ 
ing house, an unused school building, © 
are given a work test before receiving 
three meal tickets worth fifteen cents 
each. To provide employment for resi-— 
dent men with families the United Char-_ 
ities expects to open’ work on gravel 
hills where men will be sent in two. 
shifts of three days each at $1.75 a day.” 
The scheme has been held up by the” 
failure of the city government to as-— 
sure purchase of the gravel. | 
The amount of distress in Des Moines, © 
Towa, has caused the reopening of the 
Associated Charities which had closed 
for lack of funds. Contributions are 
now coming in and the Associated Char- 
ities is maintaining a free employment 
bureau and operating a commissary de~ 
partment. There are no public employ- 
ment bureaus in Des Moines. The 


i 
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‘ommon Welfare 


hamber of Commerce has adopted a 
solution calling upon the City Council 
» provide against winter shortage of 
ork, when the budgets are made up 
ext spring, by setting aside portions of 
rading, paving, repair, park and side- 
alk funds to be used after December 1. 
In Birmingham, Ala., the Associated 
harities has opened a settlement in 
hich there is a workshop for the tem- 
orary employment of women on rag 
igs, quilts, etc., at seventy-five cents a 


ay. A unique feature in Birmingham 


;a Free Employment Bureau, started 
y the Birmingham Trades Council, for 
nemployed regardless of affiliation with 
bor unions. 

The general unemployment commit- 
se «6of Seattle has been organizing 
ie Hotel Liberty, successor’ to the 
Hotel de Gink” of last year, except that 
‘committee of citizens is now respon- 
ible where formerly the hotel was run 
y inmates, without outside supervis- 
m. The committee sends men from the 
otel in two day shifts to work for the 
ity park board and in clearing land, 
laiming the wages as an equivalent for 
ontinued appropriation which the coun- 
il is expected to make for the main- 
snance of the Hotel Liberty. This com- 
ulsory employment has diminished the 
umber of boarders at the hotel (at 
resent there are about 1,200) and has 
aused the organization of an “unemploy- 
d league,” which is raiding restaurants. 
\ special committee is taking charge of 
yomen and a woman’s co-operative ex- 
hange has been arranged. A law which 
vent into effect November 3, closed the 
rivate employment bureaus in Wash- 
agton so that municipal bureaus do all 
abor exchange work. During the com- 
ig season it is hoped that some legis- 
ation will be introduced leading to their 
etter organization. There is also pros- 
ect of legislation to utilize vagrant 
abor in clearing state lands. 

In California, representatives of 
even cities recently met at San Fran- 
isco in conference on unemployment. 
xovernor Johnson has designated the 
state Commission of Immigration and 
Jousing to take charge of the unem- 
loyment situation this winter. The 


ommission submitted a report urging 


hat each community take care of the 
mmemployed within its boundaries, rather 
han send them on to form “roving, in- 
orrigible armies.” The commission 
ecommends the creation of state~bu- 
eau of labor exchanges; passing of 
aws governing sanitation and housing 
n labor-camps; revision of housing 
aws; appointment of a special commis- 
m for study of unemployment insur- 
ce, the unemployable, schemes for 
‘egularizing private enterprise and pro- 
rision of public work during periods of 
ression, The commission further 
commends rural credits, laws regulat- 
the sale of rural lands and a state 
bureau. 
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Do You Know What The 
WAR WOLF is Doing in 


Newark? Nearly 8% of the population will 
come to us for help before Spring 


Expert advice and personal service will free some of 
these from trouble, but many will suffer actual 
starvation unless we can raise an extra 


$10,000. Send YOUR Check NOW 


WAR TIME RELIEF FUND 


BUREAU OF ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


13 CENTRAL AVENUE = 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PUTTING THE WOLF TO WORK 


This poster, used in the tunnel cars which carry Jersey commuters home from 
New York under the Hudson River, will be followed by another emphasizing the 
society's constructive work with needy families. 


SETTLEMENT OF AGE 


LU) “serene OF CHICAGO. 


A CHARACTERISTIC _ birthday 
party celebrated the coming of age of 
the University of Chicago Settlement 
on January 13. Friends from other set- 
tlements, from university circles, and 
from the neighborhood joined in a most 
democratic way in wishing the. settle- 
ment and Mary McDowell, its head resi- 
dent for almost the entire period of its 
existence, many happy returns of the 
day. 

From the “first boy, who came in re- 
sponse to the call of the first club or- 
ganized,’ and the “kindergarten boy,” 
who is now graduating from the law 
school of the university, to the head resi- 
dents of other settlements and profess- 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


ors from the university, came the same 
appreciation of the many years of de- 
voted service, which this very demo- 
cratic settlement and its very human 
and civic-spirited head resident have 
given not only to the congested neigh- 
borhood “back of the stock yards,” but 
to the city and the nation at large. 

After a careful survey of the district 
and the selection of the location where 
the majority of the saloons seemed to 
center, the settlement was_ started 
twenty-one years ago by four university 
men, whose letters read at the celebra- 
tion testified that they owed more to 
that experience than to their class work | 
in the university. They were joined a 
few months later by Miss McDowell and 
one or two other workers, who have been 
the moving spirits of the settlement 
through all these years. 

Starting with a population of “old 
settlers,’ German and Irish, who bought 
their little homes when the neighborhood 
was prairie,—and watching the tran- 
sition to the Slovac, Lithuanian, and 
Polish people who now live there, the 
settlement has never ceased to work with 
them for better civic conditions, better 
housing, and higher standards of life. 
Garbage has always been a vital neigh- 
borhood problem, as the primitive. city 
“dump” was located there. After many 
years of agitation, a city conscience has 
finally been awakened, and Miss Mc- 
Dowell was appointed with other com- 
missioners to solve the problem, so that 
the city refuse instead of being a source 
of contamination to any neighborhood 
will now be disposed of by modern, 
scientific methods. 

First and primarily a neighborhood 
center, the settlement has always stood 
for just conditions of life and labor 
everywhere, and many are the friends 
who wish it a long and successful 1°’ 
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TALY DECLINES FOREIGN CON- 
I TRIBUTIONS 


Wuite: tHE American press 
was still putting the number of suffer- 
ers from the earthquake of January 13 
in central Italy and the second one of 
January 19 in Calabria at any number 
from 10,000 to 50,000, Italy had taken 
stock of her own ability to meet the 
- emergency and had declined all outside 
aid. Contributions gathered by the 
American Red Cross will therefore be 
applied to European war relief, to Mexi- 
can relief, or returned to the donors, in 
accordance with the wishes of the lat- 
ter. 

Meanwhile the earthquake has disap- 
peared from the headlines without any 
reliable news as to the extent of the dis- 
aster. An Italian fund of $6,000,000 
was reported January 21 to be in hand 
and it was predicted that relief would 
have reached all sufferers within a fort- 
night. Press dispatches declared that 
King Victor Emanuel made personal 
trips in an automobile throughout the 
stricken districts and took a large part 
in directing measures of relief. The 
American ambassador, Thomas Nelson 


Page, also visited the earthquake area’ 


and helped in ascertaining damage and 
relieving suffering. 


T. LOUIS TO HAVE COMMUNITY 
TRUST 
FoLLowING THE general lines of 
the Cleveland Foundation, which has 
been in existerice a year this month, 
St. Louis is to have a Community Trust. 
The St. Louis Union Trust Company— 
the oldest and largest trust company in 
Missouri—will adtninister the trust for 
the benefit of the present and future 
community. cs 
The income derived from the trust 


fund will be expended for ‘the social : 


welfare of St. Louis, under the direc- 
tion of a committee of fiye members, 
one to be appointed by the mayor, one 
by the judge of the Probate Court, one 
by the judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court and two by the trust com- 
pany. St. Louis hopes that it will equal 
if not exceed the remarkable success of 
the Cleveland Foundation to which, it 
is stated by the officers of the Cleveland 
Trust ‘Company, nearly thirty millions 
have been bequeathed during the first 
year of its existence. 


\ y JOMEN’S 8-HOUR LAW BE- 
FORE THE SUPREME COURT 
For THE SECOND time within a 
month, the Supreme Court of the United 
States is to consider a law regulating 
employment of women in industry. Fol- 
lowing the Oregon case on the minimum 
wage for women, argued in December, 
a case was heard January 12, to decide 
the validity of the California eight- 
hour law for women employed in a wide 
range of occupations. 
Up to mis time the highest court of 


the country has held constitutional, as 
legitimate health measures, the Oregon 
ten-hour law for women, sustained in 
1908; the Massachusetts fifty-six-hour 
law and the Ohio fifty-four-hour law for 
women, both upheld last winter. 

The court has now to decide whether 
the further reduction of the workday 
from ten or nine hours to eight hours 
changes the status of the act, as is as- 
serted by its opponents. The court has 
also to consider the validity of includ- 
ing within the scope of the act the em- 
ployes of hotels and hospitals, with the 
special exemption of graduate nurses. 

The three test cases carried to Wash- 
ington on appeal concern the employ- 
ment of a woman in a hotel and in_a hos- 
pital. Louis D. Brandeis and William 
Denman, in co-operation with the Cali- 
fornia state authorities, submitted briefs 
and took part in oral defense of the law. 


ABIT-FORMING DRUGS UNDER 
FEDERAL CONTROL 


INTERSTATE SALE Of opium and 
cocaine preparations has come under 
federal control through the passage of 
the Harrison bill in December. During 
the two years the bill was before Con- 
gress its progress was so slow that its 
friends feared it had itself fallen a 
victim to some habit-forming drug. 

The great difficulty of controlling the 
illicit sale of narcotics by means of 
state laws alone has been pointed out in 
THE Survey a number of times. 

The method by which control will be 
established under the new law is exact- 
ly the one which would occur to anyone 
who had had experience in fighting the 
drug evil—to strike at the wholesale 
dealer first and then at the retail dealer. 
Every buyer must register with the in- 
ternal revenue collector of his district 
and after that, he may buy these drugs 
only on special order blanks issued to 
those properly -registered. The order 
blanks are issued in duplicate and the 
seller must keep his duplicates on file 
for two years. This will make it easy 
to discover if any suspected druggist is 
buying more cocaine or heroin than his 
legitimate trade calls for. 

One difficulty in framing the law was 
to word it so as to prevent the sale of 
drugs to persons who would misuse 
them, and yet not interfere with their 
legitimate use by physicians. There are 
some who criticise the final wording of 
the bill on the ground that it does not 
guard sufficiently against the unscrupu- 
lous doctor who, as experience has 
shown, is often merely a purveyor of 
drugs to habitues. However, there is 
some approach to a control of his ac- 
tivities in the provision that the physi- 
cian shall keep a. record of all such 
drugs dispensed and of the amount, date, 
and name and address of the patient. 
The thorough testing of the law will 
show whether the unscrupulous doctor 
plays a larger part in drug distribution 
than has been supposed. 
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AND THE GOVERNOR 

Elwin L. Page 

ONE YEAR AGO Governor Fel-— 

ker and his; council dismissed Warden | 
Scott of the New Hampshire State Pris- | 
on summarily ‘and without assigning | 
reasons. On December 18, 1914, Gov- 4 
ernor Felker and the Board of Control, | 
by a divided vote, dismissed Dr. Charles | 
P. Bancroft, for thirty-two years su- 
perintendent of the New Hampshire 
State Hospital. The new state admin- | 
istration, which came in this month, | 
therefore inherits a situation in the state | | 
institutions about which there is iach f | 
feeling. | 

The Board of Control consists of the | 4 
governor; State Purchasing Agent — ‘ 
George W. Fowler; W. J. Ahern, sec-— 
retary of the State "Board of Charities: é| 
Dr. George W. McGregor, of the gov-— 
ernor’s council; and Benjamin W. if 
Couch. On December 4, Governor Fel- | 
ker, in the Board of Control, moved that — 
the resignation of Dr. Bancroft be reg 
quired. The matter was postponed un-— 
til December 7, when the board, by a” 
vote of 3 to 2, Messrs. Ahern and — 
Couch dissenting, passed a vote calling | 
upon Dr. Bancroft to resign on or be- 
fore December 18. ‘ 

For this action no reasons were pub- ; 
licly assigned by the governor or the two _ 
members of the board who voted with 
him; and they give out nothing privately — . 
except the general statement that Dr. 
Bancroft has been extravagant in his 
management of the institution. Messrs. _ 
Ahern and Couch insisted as strongly as 
they could that the informal charge of 
extravagance (made by the governor to 
the board) ought to be made spetific 
and that an investigation ought to be 
had to establish the truth before the con- 
templated action was taken. Dr. Ban- 
croft in a letter to the Board of Con- 
trol, dated December 9, stated that he 
would not resign unless charges were 
preferred and reason was shown for his 
resignation. In another letter dated — 
December 18, he renewed his refusal to 
resign, and repeated his suggestion that 
while the board had undoubtedly the 
legal right to remove him without as- 
signing reasons, justice demanded that 
reasons should be assigned. 

Dr. Bancroft, in his more than thirty 
years of service in an institution which 
now houses about 1,100 patients, has 
never been charged with mis-manage- 
ment or extravagance. He stands we 
as an alienist throughout the country 
and his summary dismissal has called 
forth many criticisms. The Nashua, 
(N. H.) Medical Society passed resol 
tions of protest addressed to the govern- 
or and the Board of Control. The Na- 
tional Committee of Mental Hygiene 
sent to the governor a letter declaring 
that the removal of Dr. Bancroft w 
be a national misfortune. : 

If the state hospital has been ex- 
travagantly run, it would seem that 
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NEW YORK CARTOONISTS ON THE NEW JERSEY SHOOTING 


The legalized gunman—Tribune. 


Board of Control, under whose manage- 
ment the institution is, and Governor 
Felker, who has signed the warrants for 
the payment of the bills, must at least 
share the responsibility for extrava- 
gance with Dr. Bancroft. That there 
has been extravagance seems doubtful. 
The Manchester Union publishes the per 
capita weekly cost of the conducting of 
eight state hospitals in Maine and 
Massachusetts, and finds that they range 
from $3.90 to $5.83 as against $3.50 for 
the New Hampshire State Hospital. 

~ On December 18, the Board of Con- 
trol, with the same division among its 
members, voted Dr. Bancroft out of of- 
fice on December 31, no reasons being 
given or charges being preferred. The 
majority of the board afterwards gave 
out a statement asserting the propriety 
of their dispensing with a public serv- 
ant whenever they thought it desirable 
without assigning reasons. In this state- 
ment no explanation is given. 

The board on December 31, by a 3 
to 2 vote, appointed Dr. E. O. Crossman 
of Lisbon, N. H., as superintendent. 
Messrs. Couch and Ahern, the dissent- 
ing members, immediately sought an in- 
junction, alleging that Dr. Crossman is 
not an alienist and that Dr. McGregor, 
whose vote was necessary to the ap- 
pointment, was not legally a member of 
the Board of Control, having been ap- 
pointed thereto by the governor and 
council while he was a member of the 
council. Dr, Crossman declined to serve, 
on the ground that he could not work 
well under a divided board. 

On January 7, Governor Felker was 
succeeded by Governor Spaulding, who 
automatically displaced tne former on 
the Board of Control. The bill in equity 
was dismissed, and the: legislature au- 
thorized an investigation of the whole 
matter. Pending this inquiry, the va- 
cancy probably will not be filled. 
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The worst possible argument—Sun. 


Personally conducted—W orld. 


JERSEY—By GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 


G rersey THE BLAME FOR THE SHOOTING IN NEW 


“We WERE fired upon first. We 
were in a desperate situation. A mob 
of strikers armed with clubs, iron bars 
and revolvers was in front of us, and 
behind us was the plant and the water 
of the bay. We were peace officers; we 
knew our duty and did it. Do we ap- 
pear like ‘thugs’ and ‘gunmen’? Honest, 
now, take a look at us and see for your- 
self. The newspapers are cursing us as 
a bad lot when they haven’t given a fair 
show to our side of the trouble.” 

The speaker was the leader of a group 
of deputy-sheriffs at the gate of a fertil- 
izer plant in Roosevelt borough, New 
Jersey. He was trying to defend twenty- 
eight of his fellows locked up in the 
Middlesex County jail charged with mur- 
der in the first degree. 

But an oblong box over in a crowded 
neighborhood hall contained something 
which confronted these words with mute 
but insistent challenge. It was the body 
of a Hungarian peasant, an elder in the 
little Hungarian Protestant church near- 
by. His death had been caused by five 
bullet wounds. When the news reaches 
the old country a widow and four chil- 
dren will find little comfort in contem- 
plating whether or not the slayers looked 
like “thugs” and “gunmen.” 

The words of the deputies are chal- 
lenged no less insistently by the body of 
another striker, an Italian, which shared 
in the double funeral and by the bullet 
wounds of eighteen others, 

Strikers, local police and townspeople 
are unanimous in declaring that the 
shooting on the part of the deputies was 
unprovoked and outrageously wanton. 
They say, and many of them are eye- 
witnesses, that 200 or more strikers met 
a train at the little station near the iso- 
lated Williams and Clarke plant of the 


American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany on the outskirts of the town of Car- 
taret. It was suspected that strike 
breakers would arrive. As soon as the 
train stopped, a committee of strikers, 
with the permission of the train crew, 
went through it. They found only three 
or four clerical employes of the plant. 

When the committee got off the train 
the crowd set up a shout of satisfaction 
that no “scabs” had come. With no 
other provocation, the story goes, about 
30 deputies, coming from the plant, 
opened fire with shotguns and revolvers. 
The strikers. tan for their lives—some in 
each direction along the track and some 
off on the marshes. The deputies pur- 
sued, continuing to shoot. Several strik- 
ers sought refuge in the little shed which 
serves as a station, but as the deputies 
returned toward the plant they drove 
the strikers out and shot at them. Some 
witnesses declare that one deputy shot 
at a wounded striker who was lying on 
the ground. The chief of police asserts 
that just after the shooting, he searched 
150 of the strikers and found no fire- 
arms on them. 

The deputies point out that on the day 
prior to the tragedy a striker had fired 
some shots from a revolver when a train 
arrived at the Liebig plant, They con- 
tend that the strikers had put ties on 
the track to stop trains. On the morning 
of the fatal shooting they say that the 
three or four clerks were in danger as 
they got off the train in the crowd of 
strikers, and they stoutly maintain that 
they did not fire until after they had been 
fired upon several times, 

There are two indisputable facts which 
stand out in connection with the shoot- 
ing. The first is that not one of the 
deputies has exhibited so much as a 
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scratch as the result of the firing they 
claim the strikers did. The second is 
that according to attending physicians 
almost all the strikers’ wounds were in 
their backs or legs which seems to indi- 
cate that the deputies were on the ag- 
gressive, at least during the shooting. 
The spots where the wounded fell were 
all farther from the plant than the rail- 
road track. 

The deputies were arrested on charges 
of manslaughter and released on bail of 
$2,000 each. The sheriff thereupon sent 
them back to the plants for continued 
duty, declaring that he had confidence 
in their version of the shooting. But 
the protest from the strikers and towns- 
people was so great that to avoid fur- 
ther friction he withdrew them, 

The Roosevelt borough police then 
preferred charges of murder in the first 
degree. The county prosecutor, who is 
making a thorough investigation of the 
affair, brought additional police from the 
county seat, New Brunswick, and after 
strikers and citizens had again identified 
the deputies, the latter were re-arrested 
and held without bail pending the action 
of the grand jury. 

Although the head of the detective 
agency maintains that all the deputies 
are citizens of New Jersey, many of 
them gave addresses which were found 
to be fictitious. This has given rise to 
charges that some of them were recruit- 
ed from New York. The law requires 
that deputy sheriffs shall be residents of 
the state. The sheriff declares that he 
welied upon the detective agency to sup- 
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Who takes the sword shall perish by the sword. 


Those words Thou spakest centuries agone 

In far Judea. They are true of men, 

But not of states, whose mailéd might makes right. 
How shall a nation live unfenced by arms? 


Who loses not his life shall save tt not. 
Of ‘‘blood and iron’’ my fathers built this realm, 


Welding of many parts a unity 


Wherein discordant aims are fused in one, 
And power accrues unto the single whole 

In measure as it all rivals overtops. 

And I who guard it, hemmed by hostile states, 
Thus only may I guard! 


Must strike betimes. 


Blessed the maker of peace—the Kingdom his. 


ply proper men for the work and will 
hold it responsible. 

The local police and the sheriff blame 
each other for the tragedy. The former 
claim that they had the situation in 
hand and are outspoken in denouncing 
the deputies. The sheriff says that he 
had an understanding whereby his depu- 
ties were to protect the plants and the 
police were to maintain order elsewhere, 
and that the police should have prevent- 
ed the crowd of strikers from gather- 
ing at the train. 

The police say, on the other hand, 
that the strikers were peaceable and. the 
assemblage was lawful. 

In addition to the investigations by 
the county authorities, in which the state 
officers are taking great, interest, the 
federal Industrial Relations Commission 
is making an inquiry through two of its 
representatives. These investigators say 
that the deputies assumed a defiant atti- 
tude, and told them “to hell with you 
and the government” when they sought 
admittance at one plant. 

The fertilizer plants employ mainly 
unskilled men who were receiving $2 a 
day prior to last October, that rate hav- 
ing been won by the men after a strike 
in July, 1912. Although it had been 
understood that a month’s notice was to 
be given by either side desiring a change, 
the company last October on four days’ 
notice reduced the wage to $1.60 a day. 
The manager says that the understand- 
ing had expired a year after the pre- 
vious strike. 

The cut came during slack times, but 


Frank Monroe Crovucn 


Would it were true of mine! 
The weapons of this world to keep it mine, 
K’en though they pierce the mother’s breast and da 
The unweaned child upon the pitiless earth. 


Whoso shall harm one of my little ones 


Better it were for him that he should sink 
Crushed by a millstone’s weight beneath the sea. 
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on January 3 the men decided that they | 


should have the $2 rate restored and 
went on strike. 


Consumers, 
mand but the others refused. 

The citizens of the town are to a man 
with the striker8. They held a meeting 
to protest against the action of the depu- 
ties and to start raising money for the 
strikers’ families. “We all know,” said 
one speaker, 


shoes; he spoil so many pants. We 


need more money, and the work, he © 


ver’ hard.” 

Some of the giizene refer to the 
growing aloofness of industrial control. 
They say that a few years ago if the 
towns-people had any grievance to be 
taken up with the management there 
was prompt 
ground; but that nowadays such mat- 


ters are not handled promptly or satis- 
factorily, action being deferred until 


word is received from the main offices. 


Every newspaper man and investigator 


who has been upon the ground has been 
impressed quite as much by the good 
nature and gentle spirit of the strikers 
as by the feeling that the shooting on 
the part of the deputies was wanton and 
unwarranted. 


‘EMPEROR AND GALILEAN” 


Blessed the meek: they shall possess the earth. 


That is a counsel for a happier time ~ 
When men are men no longer. 
Shall hold the prize that slips through weaker hand 


Not of this world my Kingdom i. as. 


Still the strong 


Thou sayest. 
But I must use 


Thus only can I save my little ones 


But lo! these many years I keep the peace: 


Now summon I my hordes to save my realm 
From threatening Gaul and Saxon, Serb and Slav, 


Who circle me with envious eyes astrain. 


Therefore, I fall upon them ere they strike! 

What matter though my legions move through blood, 
And fields lie desolate, and famine stalks, 

And pestilence leers pehind—if so I hold 

My homeland for my children’s progeny? 


From arms less kind than mine. 


It needs must be 


That the offence should come, but woe to him: 
Through whom wt cometh. 


Not mine is the choice! 


No war lord I who seek the fame of battle, 

But cherisher of peace—so I be safe, 

And ward my realm from onslaught of the foe! 
Put up thy sword again within its sheath: 

IT came to bring peace and good will on earth. 


Four plants were in- | 
volved: the two already mentioned be- || 
longing to the American Agricultura) | 
Chemical Company, a plant of Armour | 
and Company, and one known as the © 
The latter granted the de- — 


“that a man cannot support | 
his family decently on $9.60 a week.” | 
And one feature of the problem came | 
out when~a striker said to a bystander,’ | 
“the acid, he so bad. He spoil so many | 


adjustment of it on the : 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES 


—By LOUIS OTTENBERG 


Pe =s: coc: CHILDREN OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


+ APPROXIMATELY 10 per cent of 
all the births reported in the District of 
Columbia for 1912 and 1913 were il- 
legitimate! The evils resulting from 
this startling condition demand that for 
self-protection, if for no other reason, 
ashington should face its problem of 
illegitimacy and reduce it, if it cannot be 
wholly eliminated. The stigma of in- 
famy borne by mother and child is a 
community blame, and must be carried 
or cast off by the whole people. 
_ Too long has society blamed the girl 
and forgiven the man. The fact that 
the mother of his child may be feeble- 
minded, or that infanticide may result, 
or that license too often leads to a de- 
fective or criminal strain—the fact that 
the whole theory is wrong, physically, 
morally, and economically—these things 
have been passed over in our conspir- 
acy of silence. 

In the past two years there were 1,374 
births of fatherless babies reported in 
the District of Columbia, the total of all 
births reported being 13,910. Further 
blackening this record is the fact that 
more than 740 of these innocent chil- 
dren were born to unmarried mothers 
under! twenty-one years of age, indeed, 
most of them under eighteen. 

_ The records of the Health Depart- 
ment of the District were very meager 
for the period prior to 1912, but the un- 
published details for that year were 
even worse than I anticipated. For in- 
stance, I learned that there were 27 
cases of illegitimacy in which the 
mothers were only thirteen, fourteen or 
fifteen years of age; that 52 illegitimate 
children had mothers who were them- 
selves but children of the age of sixteen 
: and that at seventeen years of age 
77 unmarried girls had had offspring. 
The maximum was reached when there 
were ninety “unwelcomed guests” born 
to mothers only eighteen years of age. 
Moreover, the records disclosed the fact 
that in 170 cases the ages of the mothers 
were not even stated. 

_ For 1913 the Health Department fur- 
nished the record shown in the adjoining 
table. 

_ Who is to blame for this situation 
and what can be done about it? Inves- 
tigation shows that the basic factors in 
this problem are a large vagrant ele- 
ment; defects in the existing law; and 
lack of public consciousness. 

_ There are more than twice as many 
white people as colored in the District 
of Columbia, and the total of all births 
teported bears about the same ratio. 
But there have been born, within the 
past two years, more than four times as 
many colored illegitimates as white. 
The proportion is 1,060 colored as 


Tae author of this article, a 

Washington attorney, has had 
considerable personal contact with 
the baffling and complicated prob- 
lem of illegitimacy wm the national 
capital as volunteer counsel for. 
the Associated Charities. 


Recently, after vigorous fighting, 
he has secured several convictions 
under the bastardy law of the 
District. He has also brought be- 
fore a number of congressmen the 
need of changing the registration 
law which provides for the con- 
cealment of means of identifying 
illegitimate parents—EpiTor. 


against 225 white. In the great majority 
of illegitimacy cases in the District, and 
especially among the colored population, 
the births occur in the poorer families, 
where bad company, evil environmental 
conditions, and but little parental control 
prevails. 

Low wages of unskilled labor have 
driven many decent and hard-working 
parents into alleys and unsanitary liv- 
ing conditions. The enforced absence 
of both father and mother at work of- 
fers the opportunity for evil associa- 
tions. I do not say that the poor are 
less moral than the rich. But the cases 
of the poor are reported and sooner or 
later a great many of them appeal to 
the local charitable agencies. Jn this 
way their conditions become known. 
Wealthy families hide their shame in 
various ways so that the local records 
fail to register all their offenses. 

A most important factor in this situa- 
tion is the large vagrant element chief- 
ly colored. These men “hang ’round” 
the alleys, poolrooms, saloons and ques- 
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tionable resorts. Most of them are 
idle, shiftless parasites, depending for 
support upon petty thievery and gam- 
bling, and upon girls in domestic sery- 
ice and prostitution. The police know 
them by sight and by their criminal rec- 
ords. The elimination of this class 
would go far toward reducing illegiti- 
macy in the national capital, and their 
elimination can be secured by the co- 
operation of the police department with 
other social agencies. 

With but slight exception, easily rem- 
edied, Washington has in the statutes, 
providing against rape and seduction, 
fornication, and adultery, ample crim- 
inal laws to meet the’ exigencies of this 
awtul state of illegitimacy. It also has 
a somewhat crude law compelling re- 
puted fathers to support their illegiti- 
mate offspring. 

In 1912 and 1913 there were no less 
than fifty-five reported cases of unques- 
tionable rape under the provision of the 
Code—the unmarried mothers in each 
instance being under the age of sixteen 
years. There have been but few prose- 
cutions and these, have been chiefly 
cases where action was instigated by 
the parents or relatives of the outraged 
girl, frequently growing out of prosecu- 
tions in the Juvenile Court for mainten- 
ance. Of course, where the accused man 
can bring witnesses to show a general 
moral looseness and promiscuousness, 
prosecution is difficult. To the girls, the 
greatest danger undoubtedly lies in 
those instances in which the family takes 
no action and the legal authorities are 
passive. From this source the ranks of 
the future prostitutes are recruited, 


There is no department in the District 
government which makes a special direct 
primary inquiry into illegitimacy. Cases 
in which the mother is sixteen years or 
over receive no initial official attention. 

When a report is filed with the Health 
Department showing that the mother of 
the illegitimate child is under sixteen 
years, it is referred, unofficially, to the 
investigating clerk of the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians, an exceedingly busy 
young woman who is already overbur- 
dened with other duties. She takes these 
cases under such investigation as her 
time permits. As the prosecution of the 
man or the boy responsible for the child 
is not in the line of her work, this 
phase of the case is too frequently neg- 
lected. 

The work of fixing the responsibility 
on the parents of illegitimate children 
would be greatly facilitated by a slight 
change in the existing law governing 
the registration of births in the District 
(Act of Congress, March 1, 1907). This 
law requires a report to be made of 
every birth in the District, but adds: 

“Provided, however, that if the child 
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born be illegitimate, it shall in no case 
be necessary for any physician, midwife 
or other person to indicate on any re- 
port required by this act any fact or 
facts whereby the identity of the father, 
or of the mother, or of the child born 
will be disclosed.” 

This absurd proviso obviously puts 
up a barrier to detection, just the sort 
of barrier which affords protection to 
the man or boy guilty of a crime. In 
149 instances, nearly one-fourth of all 
illegitimate cases reported in 1913, there 
was insufficient data to identify the 
father, mother, or child. The commun- 
ity supports this institution of illegiti- 
macy at large expense. Congress pays 
about 50 per cent of the District’s ex- 
pense account out of the national rev- 
enue, and is Washington’s law-maker, 
It is spending your money, and taking 
no active steps to reduce illegitimacy. 

A great many of these unfortunate il- 
legitimate births could be prevented by 
providing, at comparatively small ex- 
pense, for example, a proper home for 
feeble-minded girls. Checking the 
causes of illegitimacy would cost less 
and be more far-reaching than caring 
for the results of illicit sexual relations. 
This is particularly in point when the 
study of the ages of the mother of il- 
legitimates in the District discloses that 
the years of greatest indiscretion were 
the formative years of maidenhood. In 
1912 and 1913, there were over a hun- 
dred more cases of bastardy between the 
ages of thirteen and twenty years than 
there were over twenty-one years. It 
is an acknowledged medical fact that 
there is close connection between the im- 
maturity of the mother and infantile 
mortality anl deficiency. 

Under the law in the District of 
Columbia a girl can consent to her own 
ruin when she arrives at the mature (?) 
age of sixteen years. Then she is sup- 
posed to have reached the age of dis- 
cretion. Yet at sixteen she cannot 
make a valid contract or a will or a 
deed. She cannot even marry at six- 
teen without parental consent. 

To accomplish even a_ beginning in 
controlling this situation, Washington is 
probably the most helpless community 
in the country in that it has no vote 
with which to compel a responsive treat- 
ment of the people’s problem and of pub- 
lic opinion. It can only resort to the 
indirect methods of petitioning a very 
busy Congress. 


First, then, Washington needs suf- 
frage and self-government, so that it 
may control its own affairs. 

Then the “age of consent” should be 


raised from the immature age of sixteen 
years to at least twenty-one years, with 
the positive assurance that those guilty 
of ruining girls under the age of con- 
sent will receive the maximum punish- 
ment. As experience has taught that 
as we must teach animals through fear 
and example, so the same methods 
should be applied to the beasts who prey 
on young girls. 

As a further step, legislation should 
be secured putting mothers and fathers 
of illegitimate children on probation 
for at least one year, under the care of 
a probation officer, a visiting nurse, a 
responsible friendly visitor, or the su- 


perintendent of the institution to which 
the girl or man be committed. “Farm- 
ing out” the babies should be stopped 
as far as possible by compelling support 
by the child’s father under a revised 
and effective bastardy act or by pen- 
sioning the mother,if the father can- 
not be found. 

The person to whom the baby is de- 
livered should be under ‘the strictest 
watch, Breast feeding by the mother 
should be secured for as long @ period 
as she is physically able to do so—pun- 
ishing wilful neglect as contempt of 
court. 
known as Vereeniging Onderlinge Vrou- 
wenbescherming, which takes the mother 
and child, keeping them together, as 
much to build up the bonds of affection 


as to secure for the illegitimate child _ 


intelligent care and proper feeding. 

And the father of the infant should 
certainly receive attention. His is the 
duty to provide for the support of his 
family. Under existing. law he can be 
compelled to furnish support, but the ex- 
perience of the Juvenile Court has been 
that in a great many cases the girl has 
cohabited with several boys or men, and 
she invariably selects the one whom she 
believes is best able to support her, and 
he is not always the guilty party. Of- 
ten the men join in the defense of the 
accused. The only effective way to cope 
with such a situation is to punish all of 
them criminally. 

The visiting nurse should be in con- 


The Anti Saloon League map for 
1915 shows in white the 14 states with 
state-wide prohibition, in single shad- 
ing 16, having more than 50 per cent 
of their population under some sort of 
local prohibition, in double shading 9, 
having from 25 to 50 per cent under 
local option, and in black 0; having less 
than 25 per cent. 

The year 1914 was a ee one for 
prohibition forces. When it opened 
there were 9 prohibition states which 
had taken years to win. When it closed, 
five more had been added—Virginia, 
Arizona, Colorado, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. And in the last month of the 
year the National House of Represen- 
tatives cast a majority vote for the 


In Holland there is a society 


need for the services of a competent} 
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stant touch with a woman special agent) 
or police officer, and while the former is) 
maintaining the child’s health and safety) 
the latter should be protecting the) 
mother’s welfare by promoting the mar-| 
riage of the parents, if affection between} 
them really exists, by restoring the| 
mother to her relatives, and by securing} 
a safe and suitable situation for her. ¥ 

Finally, the special agent, in co-opera-} 
tion with the courts, should fix upon the} 
father of the illegitimate child the re 
sponsibility for its support and care.| 
And he should be dealt with in cases of} 
non-support as drastically as the non-} 
supporting husbands. 

The problems of the unmarried mother) 
are usually the problems of the poor and] 
friendless. There is, therefore, great! 


free legal aid officer with plenary pow-} 
ers to investigate, prosecute the reputed) 
father, arrange for the support of moth-} 
er and child, and render other similar 
service. 

But most important of all, there must 
be an educational campaign for all) 
mothers and fathers, all boys and girls, | 
the mothers and fathers of tomorrow, | 
The people of the District must realize} 
that the bastard is the community’s care | 
and is entitled to protection and a fight 
ing chance. They should appreciate. 
that “When you save a man or woman} 
you save a unit; but when you save 1 
boy or a girl, you save a whole a 
plication table.” 


Hobson prohibition amendment to the 
federal constitution. Russia has gone 
dry by ukase of the Czar. Liquor has 
been prohibited in the armies of Eng- 
land, Germany, Russia, and France, and 
now France has prohibited absinthe for 
the whole nation. 

Prohibition forces confess to little 
discouragement at the failure to secure 
the necessary two-thirds, vote in Con- 
gress. They hold that a majority vote 
is a big gain, that national prohibition 
is bound to come and that the delay may 
be an advantage, for it gives opportuni- 
ty for widespread alcohol education and 
the establishment of substitutes for the 
saloon which will make the measure a 
success when it comes. 


HEALTH 


-~Chicago’s Plan for Municipal Control of Tuberculosis 


By Theodore B. Sachs, M.D. 


INFIRMARY, OF THE MUNICIPAL TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM, TO BE OPENED MARCH I 


HE Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium was created under the 
rovisions of ‘“‘an act to enable cities and 
illages to establish and maintain public 
uberculosis sanitariums,” introduced in 


he Illinois legislature by Senator Ed-- 


yard J. Glackin, of Chicago, on January 
4, 1908, and passed by the legislature 
t the same session. The act provided 
or a special municipal four mill sani- 
arium tax (later reduced to one mill) 
or the construction and maintenance of 
sanitarium, in any city or village which 
dopts the provisions of the law by a 
najority referendum vote at a munici- 
al election. 


On March 11, the Chicago Tubercu- 
osis Institute (a-voluntary body) obtain- 
d 1,000 signatures, for submission of the 
ct to a referendum vote at the coming 
aunicipal election on April 9. The brief 
ampaign for the adoption of the act 
y the city of Chicago was most ef- 
ectually planned and vigorously man- 
ged, drawing enthusiastic support from 
Il classes of the community. Of the 
54,025 voters casting their ballots at 
his election, 206,640 (81 per cent of the 
otal) voted on the sanitarium act. 
The overwhelming sentiment in favor of 
he sanitarium was expressed in the 
remendous majority of 167,230 votes 
for’ the proposition, compared with 
9,410 “against.” 

On April 19, following the election, 
he mayor of Chicago appointed the first 
oard of directors consisting of Harlow 
J. Higinbotham, Dr. Theodore B. Sachs 
nd Dr. William A. Evans, former com- 
nissioner of health, ex-officio. The 
ard organized on April 22 with Mr. 
liginbotham as president and Dr. Sachs 
is secretary and proceeded with the 
tudy of the situation and formulation 
f plans. 

The funds for building the sanitarium 
yere not available until January, 1911. 
"he board, however, anticipated the 
ax levy of 1911 by issuing tax war- 
ants for $10,000 and using this amount 


a 


{ 


-mittee on plans. 


IN 1905, the entire provision for 

tuberculous patients in the city 
of Chicago consisted of about 200 
beds for advanced cases. Of this 
number, 150 beds were in the poor- 
house. The city was devoid of the 
least evidence of any organzed 
effort against tuberculosis. 

Im 1915, Chicago will have in 
all over 2,300 sanitarium and hos- 
pital beds, a comprehensive, well- 
organized dispensary system, and 
all other auxiliary arrangements 
essential in the fight against the 
disease. 


for the operation of seven dispensaries, 
which on September 1, 1910, were trans- 
ferred by the Chicago Tuberculosis In- 
stitute to the sanitarium. This trans- 
fer was made possible by the corpora- 
tion counsel’s interpretation of the san- 
itarium act, in which dispensaries as 
“stations or outposts of the sanitarium,” 
were declared an integral part of the 
institution. 


The work of directing and mapping 
out the plans of the sanitarium was as- 
signed on March 1, 1911, to Dr. Theo- 
dore B. Sachs, secretary of the board, 
who was made chairman of the com- 
OngeMay. 22, 1911; 
William A. Otis and Edwin H. Clark 
were appointed architects. The work of 
preparation of the plans continued, since 
then, in daily sessions of the chairman 
of the committee on plans and the archi- 
tects, Frank E. Wing acting as secre- 
tary. Through the entire period of 
preparation of the plans and elaboration 
of its various details, frequent confer- 
ences were held with the former and 
present board of directors, which at this 
time consists of Dr. Theodore B. Sachs, 
president; Dr. George B. Young,.present 
health commissioner, secretary, and 
W. A. Wieboldt. The final plans repre- 
sent the result of several years of work 


\ 


during which many similar institutions 
all over the country were thoroughly 
studied. 

An extension of the scope of the san- 
itarium was made possible by an amend- 
ment passed by the Illinois legislature 
in 1913, which confers on municipalities 
the power “to establish and maintain a 
public sanitarium and branches, dis- 
pensaries, and other auxiliary institu- 
tions for the treatment and 
care of persons afflicted with tubercu- 
losis to extend the benefits 
and privileges of such institution... 
into the homes of persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis, and to furnish nurses, in- 
struction, medicines, attendants, and all 
other aid necessary to effect a cure, and 
to do all things in and about the treat- 
ment and care of persons so afflicted, 
which will have a tendency to effect a 
cure of the person or persons afflicted 
therewith and to stamp out tuberculosis 
in such city.” 

Thus the Chicago Municipal Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium is a municipal or- 
ganization of a sanitarium, dispensar- 
ies, and other agencies necessary in 
fighting tuberculosis in the community. 
Its component parts are: 

I, The Dispensary Department, the 
function of which is detection of cases 
of tuberculosis, selection of suitable 
cases for treatment at the sanitarium 
and at other institutions; supervision of 
the large number of cases which have 
to be treated at home either before ad- 
mission to an institution or subsequent 
to discharge; also supervision of cases 
in which institutional treatment is im- 
possible for various reasons. 

The sanitarium maintains 10 dispen- 
saries in various sections of the city, 
with a force of 35 paid physicians and 
50 field nurses. 

II. The Sanitarium Home Extension 
Department.—In April, 1914, the sani- 
tarium’ established a bureau of special 
relief, the function of which is to fa- 
cilitate the extension of “the benefits 
and privileges” of the sanitarium “into 
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the homes of persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis,’ a provision included in 
the sanitarium act by the amendment 
of 1913. 

The bureau of special relief concerns 
itself with remodeling and building in- 
expensive sleeping-porches, supplying 
the necessary equipment for outdoor 
sleeping, such as beds, bed-clothing, re- 
clining chairs, canvas curtains, etc. 
The bureau is bound to become an im- 
portant factor in the activities of the 
Sanitarium. 

III. The Educational Department. 
The educational activities of the sani- 
tarium have steadily grown in the past 
four years, necessitating at present the 
concentration of all educational work 
under the head of a well-equipped edu- 
‘cational department. Important prelim- 
inary steps in this direction have been 
taken and the educational work in all 
its branches, is being standardized and 
adjusted. The educational propaganda, 
carried on at present, consists of: 

a. Distribution of small leaflets bear- 
ing on early diagnosis of tuberculosis 
and giving location and hours of the 
ten municipal tuberculosis dispensaries. 
Similar leaflets in réference to other 
important phases of the problem, for 
circulation among patients and their 
families, are being prepared by the dis- 
pensary department. 

b. Publication of bulletins. The first 
bulletin published by the dispensary de- 
partment contained papers on various 
phases of the tuberculosis problem read 
by field nurses at the meetings of their 
Nurses’ Tuberculosis Study Circle. 

The second bulletin will contain in- 
structions to field nurses in the dispen- 
sary department, having reference to 


various phases of their work and 
methods of co-operation with other or- 
ganizations. 


c. Publication of bulletins of the san- 
itarium department—A comprehensive 
History and Description of the Sani- 
tarium ‘is being prepared and will be is- 
sued in February. This will be followed 
by the publication of periodic bulletins 
bearing on the various phases of the 
sanitarium work. 

d, Co-operation in maintaining the ex- 
hibit of the Chicago Tuberculosis In- 
stitute, which in a period of 237 ex- 
hibit days, was shown in field houses of 
various small parks and in some of the 
public schools, and viewed by 246,904 
people. The exhibit, with daily confer- 
ences and entertainments planned to. at- 
tract large audiences, will be continued 
for two-week periods in various public 
schools of Chicago until the end of the 
present school year. In addition, spe- 
cial tuberculosis exhibits were prepared 
by the sanitarium for the housing ex- 
hibit (1912), and the public health ex- 


hibit (1914), held at the City Club. 
IV. The Sanitarium—The Chicago 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium is to 
open for admission of patients on March 
1. The institution is situated on a 160- 
acre tract, in the northwest section of 
the city, a good location, free from un- 
desirable conditions. When completed, 
the cost of land, improvements, build- 
ings, and equipment will amount to about 
$2,400,000. Some of the important and 
unique features of this institution are: 
1. Location within the city limits giv- 
ing the advantage of (a) greater facil- 
ity of the control of the institution by 
the city; unhampered by ordinances and 
prejudices of other communities; (b) 
accessibility of the institution to rela- 
tives and friends of patients; (c) ac- 
cessibility of the entire institution to the 
entire community, thus enhancing its 
educational influence; and (d) accessi- 
bility to the general medical profession 
in Chicago, creating a link between the 
family physician and the institution and 
placing. the medical staff of the sani- 


tarium in close contact with the medical 


organization, institutions and their lead- 
ers in a large city. ; 

2. Provision for various stages of the 
disease. The administrative facilities 
of the sanitarium, as now completed. 
are for the care of 950 patients (650 
ambulant cases in cottages, and 300 bed 
cases in the infirmary). 

The sanitarium is for the accommo- 
dation of incipient as well as more ad- 
vanced cases in which “arrest” or 
marked improvement of the process is 
possible with the application of the sani- 
tarium methods of treatment. At pres- 
ent Cook County (of which Chicago 
is a part) provides, in its tuberculosis 
institutions, about 900 beds for the far 
advanced cases. With the further de- 
velopment of this sanitarium, it is 
planned to materially extend its. facili- 
ties for advanced cases. 

3. Comprehensive laboratory and 
medical facilities for the study and 
treatment of cases. Full. recognition 
has been given to the importance of: 
first, the study of the individual cases, 
with the aid of all the medical and lab- 


‘routine examining and nose and throat 
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TYPES OF COTTAGES 


To the left, a cottage for adults. 
The institution provides a matern- 
ity ward for tuberculous women. 


Below, cottage for children, in 
one end of which is an open-air 
schoolroom for the little patients. 


oratory methods in use in modern gen- 
eral hospitals; and, second, the efficient — 
treatment not only of the tuberculous — 
disease but also of all the co-existing 
and complicating conditions. i 

The comprehensive arrangement in-~ 
cludes in the main administration build- 
ing, a main laboratory, X-ray depart- 
ment, examining rooms, nose and throat 
rooms, dental and minor surgery rooms; 


rooms and routine laboratories, in each 
unit administration building (for the 
ambulant cases), and in the infirmary. 
In addition, operating rooms, orthopedic 
department and a special X-ray depart- 
ment, in the infirmary. 

4. Comprehensive provision for chil- 
dren. Of the ultimate capacity of 950 
beds, 240 are for children, housed in 
groups of 25 to 30 in open air cottages 
of an original design, in which the open- 
air school is a prominent-feature. - 

5. Maternity department for tubercu- 
lous women. This important provision, 
the first in this country, consists of 7 


Se 


maternity’ department in the infirmary, 
with all necessary auxiliary arrange- 
ments, and a series of adjoining private 
rooms, so located that their number can 
be easily extended to meet the demands 
of the situation. 

6. Nursery for infants of tuberculous 
mothers. This is the first provision of 
its kind in the country. The depart- 
ment was planned for two classes of 
cases: (a) newborn infants from the 
maternity department of the sanitarium, 
and (b) infants removed from home 
surroundings in which prevention of in- 
fection is impossible. The full consent 
of the parents will be the prerequisite 
of admission to the nursery. 

7. Provision for employment of ex- 
patients. It was planned, to as great 
extent as possible, to give employment 
to discharged patients in various de- 
partments of the institution. In fur- 
therance of this policy, open-air sleep- 
ing quarters have been provided in vari- 
ous employes’ buildings, the open-air ar= 
rangements representing more than one- 
third of the entire housing provision 
for employes. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


\FEGUARDS FOR CITY YOUTH AT WORK 
AND PLAY 
By Louise de Koven Bowen. Macmil- 
lan Company. 242 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of THE Survey $1.61. 

Those who are con- 
cerned about the 


The City moral protection of 
and youth in our big cities 
Its Young will welcome the con- 


tribution to the scan- 
ty literature on this 
subject by one whose 
work has given her 
the right to speak 
with authority. As 
president of the | Ju- 
venile Protective As- 
ciation of Chicago for seven years, 
irs. Joseph T. Bowen has known in- 
mately the problems of which she 
rites and has taken the lead in secur- 
g for the young people of Chicago 
yme of the most necessary moral satfe- 
jards. 

The account of the way in which work 
us been undertaken by a private or- 
nization until its need as a public 
inction has been demonstrated, shows 
yw a volunteer body can do effective 
ork. By telling simply and clearly the 
ethods by which public agencies have 
sen enlisted to provide greater protec- 
on, and pointing out difficulties and ob- 
acles, practical help will be given to 
ganizations coping with similar prob- 
ms in other large cities in the country. 
Investigations made by the associa- 
on form the basis for the statements 
id recommendations with regard to 
vic protection in recreation, legal pro- 
ction in industry, legal protection for 
linquents, legal safeguards for the de- 
ndent, and protection against illegal 
scrimination. Although the general 
ader may consider that conclusions do 
9 always justify as many statistical 
atements, these figures, for the most 
it, are full of meaning to those who 
‘e closely concerned with the prob- 
ms. 

By the brief account of the work of 
e Juvenile Court, the Domestic Rela- 
ms Court, the Morales Court and final- 
the Boys’: Court, we: are impressed 
ith the rapid progress in the speciali- 
ition of courts. In so far as the spe- 
al court means more uniform action by 
dges and more individual treatment of 
fenders, it is justifying its existence 
id further extension. 

The lack of segregation of different 
asses of offenders and of adequate in- 
stigation before sentence, are pointed 
it in cases cited in Chapter IV. One 
ho has observed the dreadful condi- 
yns in some of the police stations of 
hicago, with lack of classification of 
isoners and open sewers in under- 
‘ound cells, can only hope that from 
investigations of the Protective As- 


sociation will come the necessary 
changes. Such a condition is a dis- 
grace to a world-city like Chicago. In 
the chapter on Protection against Illeg- 
al Discrimination, the Negro problem is 
discussed, and the association makes a 
strong plea for less discrimination 
against the colored people. 

Many protective measures are sug- 
gested in the final chapter on the Need 
tor Further Protection. Some of these 
laws, providing for more adequate pro- 
tection of women and children in indus- 
try, for uniform state birth registration, 
medical certificate before marriage, con- 
trol of employment agencies, dance 
halls, and so: on, have been enacted in 
various states, while others remain to 
be tried. Among the many proposed 
changes in law, one of the very first 
upon which it would seem advisable for 
the citizens of Illinois to fix their atten- 
tion, is raising the age of consent for 
girls from sixteen to eighteen years of 
age. Conviction is expressed that the 
women of Illinois, now strengthened by 
the power of the vote, will secure great- 
er protection for youth. 

After reading Mrs. Bowen’s account 
of the failure of a great city to protect 
the children, we appreciate the word of 
Jane Addams in the preface, that the 
book is “chiefly valuable because of the 
unforgettable impression it makes upon 
the mind of the reader that the huge 
commercial cities of our day exhibit so 
little concern for the morale of the next 
generation.” 

May we not hope that this “descrip- 
tion of the sordid and careless condi- 
tions under which thousands of young 
people habitually live” and of the efforts 
of a group of earnest citizens to en- 
list public agencies to safeguard youth, 
may bear fruit in greater civic protec- 
tion for the children of this and suc- 
ceeding generations? 

Maupe FE. Miner. 


THE WORLD'S SOCIAL EVIL 


By William Burgess. Saul Brothers, 
Chicago. 401 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of THe Survey $1.70. 

There are many 
historical reviews, 
technical treatises, 
and official reports on 
various phases of 
Vice Crusaders|| sexual vice and the 

movements against it, 

but they are little 

known and less read 
Ba by those actively en- 
gaged or being en- 
listed in the struggle. 
————4 To do their best in 
the intensive effort to meet concrete 
situations on local fields which absorbs 
them, they need to have their view ex- 
tended to the whole field of conflict in 
order to realize the forces and resources 


A Handbook 
for 


involved on both sides. 

This volume meets the practical need 
of the rank and file for definition and 
discrimination, for retrospect and pros- 
pect, for surveys of situations and sum- 
maries of results, for literature and 
laws, for critical estimates of methods 
and inspirational suggestion. It does 
so in a way sufficiently authentic to be 
of reference value and yet so untech- 
nically practical as to be immediately 
helpful to all on the firing lines of this 
“war without discharge.” 

The total effect of the cumulative 
facts and force of this volume is to 
dignify the war against vice as worthy 
of the world’s united effort and as a 
chivalric appeal to each one’s knight er- 
rantry. 

From the Foreword by 
GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


THE SUBTERRANEAN BROTHERHOOD 


By Julian Hawthorne. McBride, 
Nast and Company. 329 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of THE Survey $1.62. 

To get jail out of 
people, instead of peo- 
ple out of jail seems 
to be the motif of 
Julian Hawthorne’s 
latest book, The Sub- 
terranean  Brother- 
hood. MHis_ conten- 
tion is that jails ex- 
ist in human hearts 
rather than in steel 
and stone. Yet, 
while a valuable ad- 
dition to penological literature in gen- 
eral, it is doubtful if the average lay 
reader will peruse the book to its end, 
due to the fact that there is scarcely a 
page, some portion if not the whole of 
which is not devoted to caustic moral- 
izing, intemperate recriminations, sweep- 


Hawthorne 
in 
his Cell 


Be 


“ing generalities, covert innuendoes, or 


moth-eaten hearsays. That the author 
was actuated by deep sincerity there is 
no question; honest purpose throbs in 
every paragraph; but he spent only a 
few months in the Atlanta Penitentiary, 
and it is patent that he ‘has permitted 
emotion and personal resentment to 
dominate judgment. 

The present prison system is scathing- 
ly denounced, as are all who are direct- 
ly or indirectly connected with it. Dem- 
olition and abolition of prisons is ad- 
vocated, while unconscionable inequal- 
ities of sentences, cold-blooded juggling 
with the parole laws, petty and grand 
grafting on the part of officials, and the 
brutality of the average prison guard 
fill the pages. 

Mr. Hawthorne describes his journey 
from New York to the Southern prison, 
dwells vividly on his first night in a cell, 
and goes into graphic detail covering 
the months of imprisonment that fol- 
lowed, though he devotes most of his at- 
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tention to the sufferings of other pris- 
oners rather than to his own humilia- 
tion. Reiterations of moral innocence, 
however, occur with unpleasing fre- 
quency. A more or less subtle note of 
self-pity and bid for sympathy per- 
meates the narrative. 

While instructive in many ways, and 
not entirely uninteresting, the book en- 
genders a sense of resentment. The 
case for the prisoner is too sharply 
drawn, and society stamped as an in- 
sensate monster. A redeeming feature 
of the work is that the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, so prevalent among average 
prisoners, is given due prominence, many 
instances of self-denial and mutual 
helpfulness being cited. 

The book is not literary because it 
is too literary; so much so that the 
reader’s thoughts are distracted from the 
text by the style of expression, which, 
in many places, seems strained. A sim- 
ple, dispassionate narrative of his ex- 
periences and observations would have 
been much more effective. 

Donatp Lowriz. 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS 


By Richard Henry Edwards. Asso- 
ciation Press. 230 pp. Price post- 
paid $1.00. 
CHRISTIANITY AND AMUSEMENTS 

By Richard Henry Edwards. Asso- 
ciation Press. 157 pp. Price post- 
paid $.50. 

Virgin soil\-)is 


broken in the studies 
of recreation by Rich- 
ard Henry Edwards, 
announced under two 
titles. The title of 
the first study is 
Popular Amusements. 
iy The unique value of 

this volume is attest- 

ed by its publication 

in advance as a bul- 

letin of ‘the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Wis- 
consin, for distribution in extension 
work throughout that state, and also by 
the appreciative introduction which 
Prof. Edward A. Ross has written for 
it. It is reprinted, with additions, by 
the Association Press in book form. In 


Amusements 
asa 
Social Problem 


both forms it is an outline and directory — 


for the study of the subject. 

All who-are interested or enlisted in 
promoting recreational interests will be 
impressed by the original outline and 
unique method of the author. In taking 
his point of view from the amusement 
situation as a social problem, Mr. Ed- 
wards starts by describing a typical 
town situation very graphically, and 
then, from the recreation surveys in 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, and other cities, and from ad- 
ditional data gleaned by himself and 
others, he tries to measure the extent of 
commercial amusements, describes their 
characteristics and morals, and consid- 
ers the causes for the unsatisfactory ex- 
isting situation. Promptings are given 
throughout to investigate local condi- 
tions and develop a recreational pro- 
gram. 

Amusements are classified naturally 
and happily under the Dramatic Group, 


the Social Rendezvous Group, the Ath- 
letic Group, Special Amusement Places, 
and Special Amusement Events. The 
extent, characteristics and morals of 
each are statistically yet sympathetical- 
ly portrayed. 

In thus leading up to the solution of 
the problem, a public awakening for the 
improvement of conditions is pleaded for 
because of the prevalence of profession- 
alism, commercialism, and immorality. 
Under professionalism the author makes 
a distinctive point of what he calls the 
social disease of “spectatoritis.” While 
restrictive, regulative, and repressive 
measures are urged as necessary, yet 
the real solution of the problem is sought 
in the sympathetic attitude toward the 
play instinct and in the constructive 
policy and program urged upon public 
and private agencies. Every source of 
helpful suggestion is sought and sug- 
gested in the literature of the subject 
as listed and in a capable leadership of 
play. 

City departments of recreation are 
helpfully treated with reference to their 
organization and administration. The 
constructive action leading up to this 
amplest provision is shown to root in a 
stronger belief in play and in town 
policies and programs for the recreation 
of its people, older and younger. A 


unique list of questions for debaters re-. 


capitulates the practical points. 
29) eee 
Christianity and 


Amusements is the 
second of this stout 


The wenle little brace of books. 
an In it the same outline 
Amusements 


is followed as in the 
other. All dogma- 
tism is thrown aside 
iY and an inductive 
method used through- 
out. In _ discussing 
from the personal 
i point of view dra- 
matic amusements, for example, the chief 
temptations actually present are shown 
to be “to look at and _ listen’ to that 
which is unworthy,” “to believe in lies 
about life,’ and “to dwell upon that 
which is sensually suggestive.” 

Over against these temptations he 
aligns the specific principles of Jesus— 
the guarded eye and ear, the truth about 
life, purity of heart—and develops each 
of them not only as a safeguard from 
temptation, but as together constituting 
the sound basis upon which the Chris- 
tian may determine for himself his per- 
sonal participation in dramatic amuse- 
ments, 

The opportunity and obligation of the 
church and its members in helping to solve 
the leisure-time problem as it exists in the 
local community is sturdily and yet very 
humanly pressed home. This book deals 
directly with the personal questions of 
young people from their own viewpoint. 
No such systematic and adequate treat- 
ment of Christian principles in relation 
to modern amusements has been attempt- 
ed hitherto. Primary emphasis and ulti- 
mate hope are both firmly based upon a 
recognition of the validity of every hu- 
man impulse, a formative ideal, an af- 
firmative attitude, a constructive method 
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and a positive program, all of which arej 
as fundamentally founded as they are 
practically applied in this long-awaited) 
first book of its kind. “| 

: GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


CARE AND EDUCATION OF CRIPPLED) 

CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES ~ | 
By Edith Reeves, with an introduction: 
by Hastings H. Hart. Russell Sage: 
Foundation Publication. Survey As-| 


Ht 
socraTes Inc, 252 pp. Price Post-} 
paid $2. 


THE UNHEARD CRY 


By Joe F. Sullivan. Smith and Lamagy 
Nashville, Tenn. 208 pp. Price | 
$1.50; by mail of Tur Survey $1.60. | 
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Foundation has add- | 
ed Miss Reeves’ ex- | 
cellent compilation of 
the facts about crip- 
ples and what is be- | 
ing done for them to | 
its collection of use- 
ful books on_ social | 
service. The care of | 
cripples is one of the | 
later institutional | 
remedial efforts, and | 
only a few states so far have erected : 
institutions for the purpose. The num- 
ber of private institutions is growing | 
slowly. The author tried to find all in- 
stitutions of the kind in the country. 
There are only thirty-seven of them ex- | 
clusively devoted to cripples, with a ca- 
pacity of about 2,500 children in all. A | 


Claims of 


Cripples 
Presented 


few other institutions doing something 
for cripples are listed. bf 

The book was carefully prepared and _ 
gives just the kind of information that _ 
a board of directors, planning to build, 
would like to secure. But it is much 
more than a directory and guide book. 
It is a revelation of cheer and hope-~ 
fulness under most discouraging cir-_ 
cumstances. Its dedication to “the brave 
little people” is well merited by the 
stories it tells of their courage and 
cheerfulness. It is also a revelation of 
the possibilities of helpfulness that are / 
neglected on every hand, for there are” 
many thousands of cripples who might 
be helped and only a few hundred beds — 
for them in the institutions. | 

Eee eet 


The author of The 
Unheard Cry is him- 
self a cripple who 
makes a pathetic ap- 
peal, not for himself, © 
for he has “grappled 
with his evil star,” se- 
cured an _ education, 
been elected mayor 
of his own town in 
Arkansas before he 
was twenty-one, and 
refused a re-election 
to take a better paying job elsewhere. 

The Cry is that the cripples are many 
and their care urgent, but that the 
states, which make provision for all the 
other afflicted,—blind, deaf, insane, pau- 
per, even the Negro,—and the church, 
which sends millions abroad for foreign 
missions, both neglect, the cripples who 
are the most pathetic sufferers of all. 
The author thinks there are half a mil- 


Help from\ 
Church and State 


Book Reviews 


lion cripples in the country, that many 
‘of them could be helped by surgery, and 
‘that all of them need special schools or 
they must grow up uneducated, since 
lit is almost impossible for them to use 
\the schools provided for normals, The 
\Cry is to the church and to the state 
for help. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 
‘WORKING GIRLS IN EVENING SCHOOLS 
By Mary Van Kleeck. Russell Sage 
Foundation Publication. Survey As- 


| sociates, Inc. 258 pp. Price, post- 
| “paid, $1.50. 


Miss Van Kleeck’s 
latest volume of the 
Russell Sage Founda- 
tion publications, 
Working Girls in 
Evening Schools, has 
the moderate and con- 
vincing tone which 
characterizes their 
other books on social 
problems. It is not 
a study of the even- 
ing school but, as the 
author states, “a study of wage-earn- 
|img women who are seeking to supple- 
[ment an inadequate education.” For 
this purpose certain facts about the 
‘mationality, the ages, and the occupations 
fof 13,141 women were obtained. A 
‘more intensive study of 260 of these 
was also made. The results could not 
even be summarized in a brief review, 
for the book is crowded with condensed 
information and many _ illuminating 
| tables. 

_ A few pertinent conclusions force 
‘themselves upon us. We are sure “that 
no problem of the school or of industry 
is more baffling’ than industrial educa- 
‘tion,’ and that the problem is more dif- 
ficult for the girls. The changes in in- 
dustry and the enormous pressure of 
modern conditions make life peculiarly 
‘difficult for them and their education is 
-gained—if at all—at greatest cost. 

_ Girls under sixteen are not legally ob- 
liged to attend evening school as the 
boys of New York are, but the propor- 
tion under twenty-one years was as 
‘three to one of those older. These 
‘girls were employed in 279 subdivisions 
of nine main occupations. In the city 
of New York one woman in every four 
‘is a wage-earner and one in every ten 
is in a factory. The wonderful endur- 
ance of these girls may be seen when 
so many of them can work nine or ten 
hours a day, spend another hour in tran- 
‘sit, and then two hours in an evening 
school; but there is evident need for 
strengthening the Jaws relating to hours 
and especially for enforcing the laws on 
the statute books which are continually 
and grossly violated. 

As for the effect of the evening 
school, we find that the courses are not 
so closely related to the work as they 
should be, though there is a steady im- 
pulse in the right direction. The school 
‘authorities recognize that there is not 
now so much need of a “crusade against 
ignorance” as of plans to give such in- 
struction as will increase the skill of the 
workers. 

But the monotony of much of the 
ork done under the present subdivision 

f labor leaves little room for skill. 


Night Schools 
{| and 
} Working Girls 


The school is then all the more needed 
to keep alive intelligence in spite of in- 


dustrial monotony. The Manhattan 
Trade School is cited as offering the 
most practical and effective courses 


both to give greater efficiency to those 
already in the skilled branches of indus- 
try and to teach new trades to those in 
a “dead end” occupation. 

The book emphasizes the fact that the 
education obtained at so much cost by 
these young workwomen must be adapt- 
ed to the wage-earners’ needs, and that 
compulsory schools for those under six- 


teen should be held by day and not by 


night, and finally, that if the girl does 
not enter the trades as a skilled worker 
she will enter “by the back door as an 
underbidder.” 


BeuLau KENNARD, 


WAR'S AFTERMATH 


By David Starr Jordan and Harvey 
Ernest Jordan. Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co. 103 pp. Price $.75; by mail of 
THE Survey $.82. 


Dr. David Starr 
Jordan’s position on 
the eugenic effects 
of war is well known. 
The present volume, 
written in collabora- 
tion with Prof. H. E. 
Jordan, is an attempt 
to show from the 
present condition of 
the descendants of 
the survivors of the 
war between the 
states, that “reverse-selection” has evi- 
dently occurred in the South. The 
study was confined to two or three coun- 
ties in Virginia and one in Georgia, 
with a few other observations in North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


It is evident that such a study is not 
capable of precise statistical statement. 
Neither the exact conditions before the 
war, not those of fifty years later can 
be expressed in percentages. It is fair- 
ly well proven, by the testimony of 
some fifty-five or more persons, particu- 
larly well qualified to express opinions, 
that the war had serious eugenic con- 
sequences. The authors render thanks 
to these “Confederate heroes for their 
painstaking efforts to help us in our at- 
tempt honestly to verify the final and 
most intimate argument against war; 
namely, that it robs a country of its 
fundamental asset, its best young citizen- 
ship, the potential ancestors of the 
‘thoroughbreds’ of the coming genera- 
tion.” 

The problem considered is the deter- 
mination of the racial or biological con- 
sequences of the war between the states. 
Racial decline in any region may be due 
to one or all of the three causes; de- 
struction of the fittest by war, emigra- 
tion of the stronger in search of better 
opportunities, immigration which fills 
the vacancies with weaker stock. 

That all three causes have been op- 
erative in the districts of the inquiry 
seems well established, and that the de- 
struction of war was the most serious 
of the causes seems certain. 

Am introduction by Dr. Jordan bear- 
ing on the present war is timely and 
forcible and a concluding story of War’s 


Eugenics and 
the 
Civil War 
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Aftermath in Macedonia, also by David 
Starr Jordan, gives an intimate view of 
what happened in that historic corner 
of the world, which even in the present 
moment, when every newspaper is full 
of war’s horrors, is deeply impressive. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 

THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

By M. E. Bulkley. Macmillan Com- 

pany. 278 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 

of THe Survey $1.33. 

This publication of 
the Ratan Tata Foun- 


School Meals || dation, the purpose of 


on which is to “promote 
England 


the study and further 
the knowledge of 
methods of prevent- 
ing and relieving pov- 
erty and destitution,” 
begins with the his- 
tory of the movement 
for the provision of 
school meals in Eng- 
land, tracing it from the earliest organi- 
zation of voluntary agencies to the as- 
sumption of the task by the state. The 
administration of the education act, as it 
affects school meals, is analyzed and the 
method of providing meals in London 
explained. There are chapters on the 
extent and causes of malnutrition and 
the effect of the meals on both children 
and parents. Examples of menus are 
given. 

The author. concludes that “the pro- 
vision of meals for school children is 
merely an attempt to mitigate some of 
the evil effects of industrial disorgani- 
zation. The principal end at which so- 
ciety should aim is the removal of the 
causes, low wages, casual employment, 
recurrent periods of unemployment, and 
bad housing, which make them neces- 


sary.” 


Winturop D. LANE. 


PRACTICAL TOWN PLANNING 

By J. S. Nettlefold. The St. Cather- 

ine Press, London. 493 pp. Price $.60; 

by mail of THE Survey $.68. 

Clear vision of the 
better city and strong 
sense of human val- 
ues are evident in 
ter of 
John S. Nettlefold’s 
book, Practical Town 
Planning, but the 
dominant impression 
of the reader on lay- 
ing down the -com- 
pleted volume is that 
Uhere is a man who 

better city may be 
And this 


Town Planning 


by every chap 
Town Planner 


Ba 


the 
brought into actual being. 
conviction is likely to grip not only the 


knows how 


enthusiast but even more _ the hard- 
headed practical business man. For the 
author warns us that “town planning in 
itself is no royal road to better and 
more economical town development,” 
but emphasizes the painstaking process 
necessary -to carry out any scheme to 
success. And his demonstration of 
methods does not rest upon theoretical 
argument so much as upon solid facts, 
such as cost figures drawn from the 
treasurer’s books of Birmingham, cov- 
ering different types of actual develop- 
ment. 
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This work, like the author’s previous 
book on Practical Housing, is the fruit 
of experience. No man in England has 
studied housing and town planning prob- 
lems more fundamentally and none has 
achieved greater administrative success. 
The unusual ability he has shown in 
his large, private business enterprises 
he has unstintingly given to his city— 
Birmingham. As a councilor of the city 
he served as chairman of the committee 
on housing, and he was the originator 
of the Harborne Tenants, one of the 
most successful of British garden sub- 
urbs. Through the wide range of his 
activities he has strikingly co-ordinated 
slum reconstruction in the city center 
and intelligent planning of growth at 
the city’s rim into a broad and unified 
municipal housing policy such as no 
other city can boast. 

Based on the fundamental point that 
“the fewer houses allowed per acre, the 
lower will land values be’—which he 
elaborates most convincingly—he goes 
on to show that the old by-law scheme 
of wide paved streets necessitates house 
crowding; that the way to ensure low 
cost housing is by bringing large cheap 
areas into use—plans and regulations 
being worked out before anything is 
done; that transportation should serve 
and not determine these plans, and that 
scientific development of improvements 
is a large factor in economy. 

The spirit of the book is admirably 
shown in the chapter on Savings. 
“Town planning properly administered 
should put an end,’ says Mr. Nettlefold, 
“to the fabulous profits that have been 
made out of land and building specula- 
tion. These have been due, not merely 
to the energy and enterprise of the in- 
dividual, but far more to the necessities 
of the helpless poor, and they have been 
made at the expense of the national 
stamina.” The saving, then, in dimin- 
ished disease, insanity, and crime, he 
puts first. But he shows how the carry- 
ing out of good town planning actually 
costs the rate-payers less than the old 
style development with its bad crowded 
housing. Even for land owners and 
builders he sees a saving. While he 
frankly admits that the limitation of ten 
houses per acre does not permit the ex- 
cessive profits of the past, he shows 
that under it land and building develop- 
ers have a good business proposition— 
that wise planning means quick and eco- 
nomical development of areas which 
otherwise would remain long idle. 

The procedure under the town plan- 
ning act of 1909 is analyzed in a most 
illuminating way. While upholding 
strongly the fundamental principles of 
public action involved in the act, Mr. 
Nettlefold deals vigorously with the 
shortcomings in various provisions and 
the regulations formulated for its en- 
forcement. He particularly criticizes the 
fact that long delays are made possible 
through the existence of seven oppor- 
tunities for property owners to make 
objection to town planning schemes be- 
fore they are finally authorized by the 
local government board. And he makes 
constructive suggestions to remedy these 
and other defects. 

While Practical Town Planning is 
written with British legislation and 
methods in view, its sound discussion of 


fundamental principles and factors in 
intelligent and economical town exten- 
sion make it of the utmost value to 
American city and town planning. It 
is not too much to say that a real under- 
standing of all that it conveys might 
save many mistakes and years of time in 
carrying out rational guidance of city 
growth on this side of the water. 
GRAHAM RomMEyN TAYLOR. 


MUNICIPAL CHARTERS 


By Nathan Matthews. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 210 pp. Price $2.00; 
by mail of Tue Survey $2.13. . 

The author’s  ob- 
|ject, as stated, ‘was 
to prepare a practical 
handbook on_munici- 
pal legislation. He- 
emphasizes, and prop- 
erly so, the adminis- 
trative provisions and 
treats the political 
mechanism of a city’s 
government as of 
relatively minor con- 
sequence.. The work 
comprises a well arranged and frank 
discussion of the various factors of 


The Essentials 
ofa 
City Charter 


‘charter-making, and two model drafts 


of charters. At the outset, and many 
times throughout the descriptive . text, 
Dr. Matthews asserts the features which 
he advocates, both political and admin- 
istrative, to be based upon his own of- 
ficial and professional experience. Such 
a candid claim may properly mitigate 
a feeling that the writer has failed to 
give just credit to certain things com- 
monly recognized and approved as being 
characteristic of progressive American 
democracy. 


Of three types of city charters—the 
council committee type, the responsible 
executive form, and the commission 
plan—Dr. Matthews repudiates absolute- 
ly the first, idealizes the second, and 
reluctantly offers a place in his charter- 
drafts for the third. For the most recent 
charter development—the city manager 
plan—which is considered by many to 
be the best type yet evolved, because it 
retains all the force of the responsible 
executive form and corrects the admit- 
ted defect of the straight commission 
plan, he has only a footnote allusion, 
and dismisses it as an “experiment” 
which promises to be interesting. The 
draft of the centralized executive 
charter he describes as resembling most 
closely the present charter of the city 
of Boston. 

The author, considers the “short bal- 
lot,’ long terms, nomination and elec- 
tion by petition and at large, to be es- 
sentials of a good charter. He believes 
the state should exercise control over 
municipal loans, civil service appoint- 
ments, public investigations, and public 
service and municipal business enter- 
prises. He finds no value in the initia- 
tive, referendum, recall, and party prim- 
ary. 

It is well urged that. the borrowing 
power of cities be more strictly defined 
and limited by statute; also, on the other 
hand, that there be no statutory limita- 
tion on the local tax rate. 

What is perhaps the author's great- 
est contribution to the subject of chart- 
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essential administrative features such) 
as budget-making, municipal financi 


forth. 
tention to such matters. Dr. Matthews} 
work is a mixture of strict New Eng-|)~ 


Wf 


land political theory, and sound admin) ~ 


istrative suggestion. | 
Herpert R. Sanps. | 
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IN NEW YORK—By JOHN A. FITCH 


| , BSENTEE OWNERSHIP OF INDUSTRY ON THE STAND 


| THE FIRST of the two weeks’ 
jlearings on absentee capitalists and the 
notives, meaning and methods of en- 
lowed foundations now being conducted 
‘n New York, by the United States Com- 
jmission on Industrial Relations, began on 
ilanuary 20 with Samuel Untermyer, the 
|torporation lawyer, as the first witness. 
The absentee capitalist bore the 
runt of the examination this week, 
hough there were occasional excursions 
foundationward, and the question of 
‘mionism and non-unionism was. dis- 
tussed by employers, labor men, and at- 
\orneys and by Prof. Jacob H. Hollander 
»f Johns Hopkins University. 
| The nearest approach to a discussion 
bf the foundations came in the examina- 
lion of Jacob H. Schiff, who is a trustee 
‘of the Baron de Hirsch Fund. Mr. 
Schiff explained that the fund was es- 
tablished for the aid of Jewish immi- 
\zrants; and to assist them in locating on 
the land. In carrying out the purposes 
of the founder a technical school is 
maintained, an agricultural school has 
een established at Woodbine, N. J., and 
the income is also used in part to sub- 
sidize an organization which attempts to 
jet immigrants on to farms. 
|| Mr. Schiff stated that the trustees are 
} self-perpetuating body. Replying to 
“questions put by the chairman, Frank P. 
alsh, he stated that this was a desir- 
‘uble method. No board of trustees had 
“amy desire to get any but the best men 
jo serve with them. To “democratize” 
them by giving the government a share 
‘n their control he considered objection- 
‘ible as introdueing a “political element.” 
Chairman Walsh asked what recourse 
there would be if a trustee should, by 
zross misconduct of any kind, prove him- 
self unfit for his responsibilities. To 
‘his Mr. Schiff replied: “That could not 


near 


Samuel Untermyer was asked his 
pinion of the Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
jind Russell Sage Foundations. He 
‘stated that in their interstate and inter- 
tational character, in their perpetuity 
ind in their irresponsibility except to 
ae Porpetdating trustees, he saw dan- 
yer. The witness was apparently con- 
fused as to the history of the efforts of 
lhe Rockefeller group to secure a chart- 
tr from Congress; but criticized the 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Sage Foun- 
lation alike for securing charters from 
|New York without adequate restrictions. 
\Nevertheless, he said that all are “do- 
jng great good and no harm.” 

3 As evidence that the tendency is not in 
Vhe direction of conservatism, Mr. Un- 

‘ermyer declared that one of the most 

jmportant of these foundations (he did 
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HE eighteenth of a series of 
interpretations of the hearings, 


- before the Federal Industrial, Re- 
lations Commission, by a staff rep- 
resentative of THe SurRveEY. 


not state which one) is a “hot bed of 
radicalism.” 

He recommended that the following 
restrictions be thrown around such 
foundations: 


They should be chartered under a 
uniform federal law; 

They should be terminable at a 
fixed date; 

They should be limited as to size; 

They should not be permitted to 
make investments in order to add to 
the income of the original fund; 

The government should intervene in 
the election of trustees when vacancies 
occur. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, bitterly 
denounced. the Rockefeller Foundation 
and stated that because of the manner 
in which the fortune behind it was built 
up the workers of the country would 
never accept as impartial any reports it 
might issue relating to industrial mat- 
ters. He intimated that the reports of 
the other two foundations would also be 
received with a like though less intense 
distrust. A line of activity on the part 
of these foundations destined to mold 
the minds of the people should be pro- 
hibited by law, Mr. Gompers declared. 
He suggested that they confine them- 
selves to purely scientific research, 

Louis D. Brandeis, when asked wheth- 
er there was danger of the power of these 
foundations being used against the public 
interest, replied: “I never have doubt- 


ed that those foundations have rested 
upon the highest moral basis. But I 
have such faith in democracy and such 
suspicion of absolutism, that I have 
sometimes been apprehensive of what 
may happen when the power passes into 
other hands.” 

In opening the discussion of the re- 
sponsibilities and shortcomings of ab- 
sentee capitalists Samuel Untermyer. de- 
clared that the worst enemies of capital 
are those capitalists who sit in “smug 
content, obsessed with a notion of their 
own righteousness.” It is upon the blind- 
ness and injustice of capital,.he declared, 
that Socialism feeds. It is the defects 
of society that make the Socialist propa- 
ganda possible. These defects should be 
remedied, said Mr. Untermyer, through 
social legislation—a field in which we 
are far behind Europe. “We do less for 
the masses,” he continued, “than any 
other civilized country.” 

Mr. Untermyer declared that one great 
evil is the concentration of ‘control in 
a few hands. The railroads of the 
country are coming more and more, he 
said, under the control of New York 
financiers. This is brought about by re- 
organizations. 

When a railroad gets into trouble one 
of two New York banking houses, Mr. 
Untermyer declared, undertakes the 
work of reorganization. A receiver is 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
banking house involved and which does 
the- necessary financing. Thus the 
control of the railroad comes into the 
hands of these bankers. When the re- 
organization is complete and the receiv- 
ership dismissed, Mr. Untermyer de- 
clared that the control thus acquired is 
not given up. The stockholders have 
nothing to say about it because they 
can’t get together. 

“There is no instance, in the history 
of the country,’ said the witness, 
“where a corporation policy has been 
changed by action of the stockholders.” 
As a result it is possible for labor 
policies on a vast majority of the rail- 
road mileage of the United States to 
be determined from one of these two 
banking houses in New York. 

It was generally conceded that. the 
banking houses referred to were J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, Leob and Com- 
pany. The next day Jacob H. Schiff, of 
the latter house, characterized the whole 
statement as “sheer nonsense.” Later 
on Louis D. Brandeis, when asked for 
his opinion, said that probably the dif- 
ference between Mr. Untermyer’s view 
and that of Mr. Schiff lay wholly in the 
definition of the word “control,” Mr. 
Untermyer using the term to indicate a 
“potential power, tremendously influ- 
ential because of its existence” but not 
necessarily directly exercised, while Mr. 
Schiff had in mind the control that is- 
sues commands. 
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To bring power back to the real own- 
ers, the stockholders, Mr. Untermyer 
recommended giving every stockholder a 
right to vote by mail. To make this 
possible the management should mail to 
the stockholders, 90 days before an elec- 
tion, the names proposed, both by the 
administration and by others, for places 
on the board of directors. There should 
also be a provision, he declared, for 
minority representation. If nine direc- 
tors are to be elected each one-ninth of 
the stockholders are entitled to one di- 
rector. 

Mr. Untermyer expressed himself as 
heartily in favor of the organization of 
labor because it will “give them at least 
a living chance” in a struggle with or- 
ganized capital. Even though labor is 
organized, however, the struggle will still 
be unequal, because capital is so much 
more powerful. 

But unionism is not enough.. In the 
last ten years the unions have been 
greatly weakened in the basic industries. 
The government must help. This can 
be done in two ways. | First, all cor- 
porations doing an interstate business 
should be required to take out a federal 
charter, and in this charter minimum 
standards of labor conditions should be 
imposed. Second,'a national system of 
social insurance should be instituted, in- 
cluding sickness, accident, invalidity, un- 
employment and maternity insurance. 


FOLLOWING Mr. Untermyer, Roger 

W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Bureau of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., took the stand. Mr. Babson 
makes confidential reports on business 
conditions to merchants, manufacturers, 
and bankers. He advises clients as to 
investments after making investigations 
into the properties concerned. In such 
investigations he has not overlooked 
labor conditions. 

The greatest evil of the present day, 
Mr. Babson told the commission—the 
greatest source of industrial unrest—is 
absentee ownership. “There are very 
few strikes and very few receiver- 
ships,” he declared, “in industries where 
the man responsible for their growth is 
in active control and living in the same 
town where the industry is carried on.” 

But unfortunately 80 per cent of the 
industry of the country 1s controlled by 
“bankers and promoters in 20 story office 
buildings.” These men do not know the 
practical side of industry. They are not 
concerned with that; what they want is 
dividends. Therefore, the witness de- 
clared, while the men actually in charge 
of operations are competent and willing 
to conduct the business on a humane 
basis, often they are not permitted to do 
so by the dividend-hungry financiers 
who control. 

“Tt is not that the bankers have any- 
thing against labor,” said Mr. Babson. 
“They are men with kindly humane in- 
stincts, but they are indifferent to labor 
because they are busy with other 
things.” 

An industry is not free from danger, 
however, even if the owner and man- 
ager does live in the same town. His 
son may inherit the business, the wit- 
ness pointed out, and go off to live in 
New York or Paris. Then personal con- 


tact ceases and the business becomes 
subject to all the evils of absentee own- 
ership with its accompanying ignorance 
and selfishness. 

Here Mr. Babson made a revolution- 
ary suggestion. “I don’t see why the 
control of 20,000 or 30,000 men,” he 
said, “should pass from father to son 
any more than the governing power of 
a city should pass from the mayor to 
his son.” 

‘Asked to be more specific, he declared 
that in industrial affairs he would not 
deny the right of a son to inherit his 
father’s business, but he would deny 
him any voice in the control of the 
business if he ceased to live in the town 
where the business was conducted or 
ceased to be actively interested in it. 
Under those circumstances he could 
“have the money but not the vote.” 

Mr. Babson believes in collective bar- 
gaining and thinks. business men are 
coming more generally to see the neces- 
sity of it. They are “coming to see that 
if capital is to be secure labor must be 
contented,” 

But labor leaders make a mistake, the 
witness believed, in thinking they can se- 
cure indefinite advances in wages. 
Wages are regulated absolutely, he in- 
sisted, by the law of supply and demand. 
Therefore, in most enterprises the men 
are getting all they are worth. The way 
to advancement is, therefore, not 
through higher wages but through profit- 
sharing. Unions should let supply and 
demand fix the wage rate and then 
should insist on some form of profit- 
sharing and should demand representa- 
tion on the board of directors in order 
that its rights may be conserved. 

Mr. Babson described in detail the 
profit-sharing plan of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company of Framing- 
ham, Mass., which he characterized as 
an ideal scheme since it gives the work- 
ers a voice in the management. 

As an antidote for absentee owner- 
ship Mr. Babson would stop the giving 
of proxies and would require that the 
stockholders’ meetings be. held at the 
mill instead of in a “twenty-story office 
building.” 

Ida M. Tarbell of the American 
Magazine, who has written a series of 
articles on the Golden Rule in Business, 
was next called upon and asked to tell 
how she came to write such a series and 
why she thinks the Golden Rule is re- 
ceiving consideration in business circles. 

“There is a growing feeling through- 
out American industry,” said Miss Tar- 
bell, “that the common man is the most 
important factor. Many people believe 
that to do him full justice is the most 
important problem. Many employers 
have come to believe that, and struggle 
in the best way they can to express that 
idea in their industries.” 

Miss Tarbell told the commission that 
her early life had been spent in the 
Shenango Valley, near Pittsburgh, and 
that she had been familiar with the steel 
industry and with the bad labor condi- 
tions in it for many years. Consequent- 
ly when she set out to study some of 
the policies of the United States Steel 
Corporation she did not look for the bad 
features—she already knew them—she 
looked for the good ones. 
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When the steel corporation was or-j 
ganized in 1901, and gathered within its | 
all-enfolding charter a dozen or so steel, | 
mining and railroad companies, it ine | 
herited, Miss Tarbell asserted, “some of | 
the worst labor policies the world has } 
ever seen, and some of the best the age | 
knew.” 5) 

In the latter classification was the | 
Frick Coke Company whose president, 
Thomas Lynch, fifteen or twenty years | 
ago made the slogan for his mines, | 
“safety the first consideration.” Mr, j 
Lynch, she said, had “lifted the coke | 
villages out of the ashes,” built good } 
houses, given every man a garden and j 
made the villages decent places in which } 
to live. wt 


T has generally been supposed that the } 

“safety first” campaign of the stee i 
corporation began with either the Na- } 
tional Tube Company or the Illinois. | 


Steel Company. 


H 


Miss Tarbell’s investi- | 


longs to neither of these after all. She |) 


paid a high and deserved tribute to the } 


whole safety campaign of the Steel Cor- } 
poration. q 

So far Miss Tarbell was on solid’ | 
ground. She was in error when she } 
cited the Vandergrift plant of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- | 
eight-hour day, as evidence that the cor-| 
poration is making headway toward } 
shorter hours of labor. All the sheet | 
mills in the United States are on an} 
eight-hour basis and have been since the } 
middle of the ’80s. The work is so hot | 
and requires such physical exertion that | 
no serious attempt has ever been made® | 
to run these mills with twelve-hour | 
shifts. a 

Miss Tarbell was also erroneously ledi | 
to believe that the twelve-hour day af- |} 
fects less than 25 per cent of the men. 
The last report of the corporation indi- | 
cates that just over 22 per cent of their 
men work twelve hours- But this in- 
cludes the men in the iron mines, in the’ | 
coal mines and in the fabricating mills 
where the twelve-hour day never was a 
problem... In the steel works and rolling | 
mills approximately 50 per cent of the | 
employes have a twelve-hour day, just | 
as has been the case for many years. 

Miss Tarbell told the commission that. 
one of the most important manifesta- 
tions of the new spirit is scientific man- 
agement. She said that in this move- 
ment the workers have an ally of which: 
they are not yet aware, Under its opera- — 
tion hours will be ‘reduced and wages: | 
increased. She described it as co- | 
operative in its nature, tending to bring _ 
employer and employe closer together, 
but she thought it “might be difficult to- 
operate” it in connection with unionism. 

And yet Miss Tarbell believes im 
unions. “It’s an unintelligent mistake— 
a stupid mistake’—for an employer to 
say he won’t recognize a union, she said. 

After the observers and critics had 
been disposed of came the capitalists 
themselves—absentee capitalists — 
capitalists vzho are on the job. 
peculiar thing about the capitalists was: 
the fact that most of them, although 
ardent believers in unionism, are operat— 
ing strictly non-union plants. 
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| Jacob H. Schiff, who is a director in 
te Western Union, thinks a “proper or- 
jamization of the employes for their 
wn benefit should be encouraged in 
very way.” He does not believe in a 
\lacklist and does not believe that the 
\Vestern Union maintains one. “No 
xecutive officials that are self-respect- 


ng. would keep such a list,” he declared. 


4 
iA UGUST BELMONT is a firm be- 
| liever in unions, but conditions of 
trafic in New York are such that it 
‘vouldn’t do to “run the risk of union 
lomination.” The Interborough Rapid 
\fransit Company is under contract to run 
jrains twenty-four hours a day for fifty 
rears. It is all right for the steam roads 
jo make contracts with the unions, but 
im interruption in the running of their 
‘rains, he declared, would be less serious 
}han a tie-up on the New York subway. 
_ Daniel Guggenheim believes that cap- 
‘tal has a tendency to “grind down 
Jabor.” Justice cannot be done unless 
lhe workers have a “compelling voice,” 
and no employer is justified in a refusal 
to deal with organized labor. He told 
‘the commission that, he believes in in- 
‘dustrial democracy and that “my idea 
‘of industrial democracy is that the work- 
er has something to say.” 

|The American Smelting & Refining 
‘Company, of which Mr. Guggenheim is 
the head, maintains an “open shop,” 
however. “I do not think,” said Mr. 
Guggenheim, “that we have ever dealt 
with any union, but that is a detail that 
T would not be acquainted with.” 

| George W. Perkins, of the Inter- 
national Harvester and Steel Corpora- 
tions, is a strong believer in unions. 
Most of the directors of both the Har- 
ester Company and the Steel Corpora- 
tion,” said Mr.. Perkins, “are in favor 
lof organized labor. I am.” With col- 
Tective bargaining you minimize greed, 
he told the commission. Both corpora- 
‘tions, however,. maintain the open. shop. 
There may be some contracts with labor 
organizations, but Mr. Perkins thought 
not. The trouble is that unions are not 
incorporated. , They are therefore too 
irresponsible to deal with. “I did not 
mean to say that I believe in organized 
labor as it is,’ Mr. Perkins explained. 
Only two of the capitalists failed to 
speak a good word for the unions. 
E. J. Berwind, who operates non-union 
‘coal mines in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, thinks that the United Mine 
Workers, at least, is a poor organization. 
He is sure that his employes are better 
off than if they belonged to the union. 
_ Henry Ford, of automobile fame, inti- 
mated that he doesn’t know anything 
about unions. This report on his profit- 
sharing plan will be reviewed in another 
issue. 

_ The chief question put to each cap- 
italist witness was with regard to his 
acquaintance with labor conditions in 
the establishments with which he is con- 
fnected. Jacob Schiff and August Bel- 
‘mont admitted that they get no reports 
whatever on labor matters. Mr. Schiff 
is a director in the Oregon-Washington 
Wester and Navigation Company, the 


Western Union Telegraph Company, the 
Wells Fargo Express Company, and in 
anks and trust companies. Only once 
as such a report been made to him as 
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director and that was when a strike 


was impending on the Western Union. 

August Belmont is a director in many 
railroads, rapid transit systems and con- 
struction companies. He was formerly 
president of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, which operates the 
subway and the elevated lines in New 
York city, and is now chairman of the 
board of directors of that company. Mr. 
Belmont could not tell the commission 
anything about hours, wages, 4nd work- 
ing conditions. He did not know 
whether or not a spy system exists and 
he did not know whether or not the com- 
pany regularly employs the services of 
a detective agency to report on the con- 
duct of the employes. 

Both Mr. Schiff and Mr. Belmont ex- 
plained ‘that labor conditions are handled 
by the executive officials and the direc- 
tors have nothing to do with them. 

Daniel Guggenheim seemed to have 
better facilities for knowing about labor 
conditions in the properties with which 
he is connected because, as he explained, 
he used to make frequent visits to all 
of them. He stopped only because his 
health broke down, but the other direc- 
tors continue the practice. Mr. Guggen- 
heim said that he used to visit the plant 
at Perth Amboy, N. J., most frequently 
because that is only a short distance from 
New York city. He used to run over 
there several times a year. He could 
not tell, however, whether or not the 
common laborers at Perth Amboy were 
getting only $1.60 a day in 1912 when a 
strike occurred there, nor whether wages 
were raised after the strike. “That is a 
detail with which I am naturally un- 
acquainted,” said Mr. Guggenheim. 

Mr. Guggenheim stated that industrial 
unrest is increasing and will continue to 
increase unless something is done to al- 
leviate it. He declared that this is due 
to the high cost of living and the 
“canker of envy.” He thought, how- 
ever, that there is hope in the changing 
attitude of managers of industrial cor- 
porations. They have had a desire to 
grind down labor in the past, but he be- 
lieves that policy is changing and men 
are becoming more humane. 

“A man who has been successful can- 
not be very happy,” said Mr. Guggen- 
heim, “when he considers the misery and 
want there is in the world.” The work- 
ers need more of the comforts and 
luxuries of life and they ought to have 
them.” To this end he favored social 
legislation such as has been enacted in 
Furope. 


PRIVATE philanthropy has accom- 
plished very little, Mr. Guggenheim 


said, in the direction of a cure of indus- 


trial unrest. No real solution can be 
reached, he believed, unless these phi- 
lanthropies are taken out of the hands of 
private individuals and are controlled by 
the government. He would favor an ex- 
tension of ‘the system of inheritance 
taxes to provide funds in the hands of 
the government for this purpose. 
Contrary to the opinions expressed by 
a number of the witnesses, George- W. 


Perkins took the view that absentee. 


ownership has nothing to do with in- 
dustrial unrest. “I take no stock in that 
theory,” said Mr. Perkins. He inti- 
mated that there is no such thing as 
absentee ownership so long as the tele- 
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phone and telegraph are working. ; The 
federal government is responsible for 
most of the trouble in Mr. Perkins’ view. 
Whereas industrial warfare, unemploy- 
ment, poverty and delinquency’ were 
formerly due to maladjustments in in- 
dustry, that is no longer true. They 
are due now to an attempt to regulate 
industry on the theory that the business 
concerns today are the same kind of 
business concerns as those of our 
fathers. 


“We need a commission in economics,” 
said Mr. Perkins. “It is high time we 
went to the root of the trouble and stop- 
ped scratching’ the surface. . \ -. 
For every ounce of trouble that is due 
to maladjustment a pound is due to half 
baked laws and mutton-headed pro- 
posals.” The way out for labor, in Mr. 
Perkins’ opinion, is through profit-shar- 
ing. He described very fully the Steel 
Corporation system of selling stock to 
employes. About 60,000 of the employes 
of the Steel Corporation are now stock- 
holders, he said. Last year 27,000 of 
them applied for one share of stork 
apiece. 


[NX reply to a question, he said that 

the workers do not now have rep- 
resentation on the board of directors. 
“But that has been considered. I believe 
in that.” 

E. J. Berwind, who has a controlling 
interest in a number of coal companies 
and is a director in many industrial and 
transportation companies, testified that 
he did not recognize the union in his 
coal mines and that the men were very 
much better off as a result. He declared 
that the Berwind-White Coal Company 
is known to have the best conditions ex- 
isting in the state of Pennsylvania. 
Wages there, he said, are based upon: 
the union scale. Legislation instead of 
unionism should be enacted to protect 
labor, Mr. Berwind said. He told 
the commission that if he could make 
the laws he would make them so that 
“it would be impossible for anything un- 
fair to occur.” He would have a law 
“making it a crime not to treat labor 
right.” 

Samuel Gompers, in a long statement, 
read from a pamphlet sent out by a de- 
tective agency showing the methods em- 
ployed by them. He denounced detect- 
ive methods and explained the tactics 
of unionism. 

David J. Lewis, congressman from 
Maryland who was fourteen years a coal 
miner, addressed the commission at 
length concerning government owner- 
ship of the telephone and telegraph. 
As a preface to his remarks, how- 
ever, in view of the fact that the com- 
mission has recently been investigating 
conditions in Colorado, he very graphic- 
ally outlined the evils of the system of 
privately owned coal camps and urged 
that the regulation of labor conditions 
in such camps be undertaken by public 
service commissions. 

On Saturday, January 23, Louis D. 
Brandeis closed the week’s hearings 
with a discussion of industrial absolut- 
ism. The only remedy for the situation, 
he declared, is industrial democracy 
which would give the worker an effective 
voice in determining the conditions of 
employment. 
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[N his article on the Chicago Plan of 

Municipal Control of Tuberculosis 
on page 459 of this issue Dr. Sachs 
omits one important factor—the fifteen 
years of unremitting work in the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis which he has 
contributed. Before the organized cam- 
paign got under way in Chicago he had 
made at his own expense two extensive 
surveys of the prevalence of tuberculosis 
in congested districts. Later, as head of 
the sanitarium department of the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute and 
medical director of the Edward Sani- 
tarium at Naperville, Ill, he was the 
first to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
sanitarium treatment for tuberculosis in 
the Chicago climate. 

He was for many years head of the 
West Side Tuberculosis Dispensary, was 
instrumental in establishing the Chicago 
Winfield Tuberculosis Sanitarium and 
has instituted several local movements 
of national significance. Among them 
are the work through which the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute secured the physi- 
cal examination of employes for tuber- 
culosis, which has been participated in 
by 47 industrial concerns employing 
over 187,000 persons; the local and na- 
tional campaign of higher standards of 
care in tuberculosis hospitals; the found- 
ing of the Robert Koch Society for the 
Study of Tuberculosis and the Nurses 
Tuberculosis Study Circle. 

Dr. Sachs has served as a member of 
the board of directors of the Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium since its or- 
ganization and for the past two years 
has been president. He is also presi- 
dent of the Chicago Tuberculosis Insti- 
tute; chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee on Cook County Tuberculosis In- 
stitutions; member of the executive 
committee of the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis and member and_ director of 
many other anti-tuberculosis committees. 
The municipal sanitarium, which will 
open in about four weeks, will stand as 
a memorial to his imagination and un- 
tiring energy. 


FB VERETT S. ELWOOD, who for 

the past four years has been as- 
sistant secretary of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association and ex- 
ecutive of the Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene, has been appointed secretary of 
the State Hospital Commission. The 
commission maintains general oversight 
of all state hospitals for the insane. 
The meager appropriations for state 
hospitals for the insane in New York 
has led many to fear that the state was 
returning to the old idea of merely cus- 
todial care. It is considered significant, 
therefore, that Mr. Elwood was appoint- 
ed to the secretaryship, as the Mental 
Hygiene Committee has been particu- 
larly interested in the curative and pre- 
ventive aspects of the work of state hos- 
pitals. 


THEODORE B. SACHS, M.D. 


Employment Office. 5 | 


OUISE C. ODENCRANTZ of the } 
staff of the Committee on Women’s 
Work of the Russell Sage oat 
has been appointed superintendent o 
the women’s department of the Brooklyn’ 
office of the State Public Employment 
Bureau. As an investigator of industrial | 
conditions affecting women for the past 4 
seven years for the College Settlements | 
Association, the Alliance Employment. 
Bureau, and the Committee on Women’ S| 
Work, Miss Odencrantz has had valuable 
experience for her new work. 4 


Miss Odencrantz worked on the indus- — 
trial end of the Springfield survey last — 
spring, and in that connection she made’ | 
a careful study of the Springfield Em-/ 
ployment Office and the Milwaukee Free i 

Miss Odencrantz ranked first among — 
the women candidates on the eligible list 
for positions of director and superin-— 
tendent of the New York employment — 
bureau. She is a graduate of Barnard _ 
and has an M.A. from Columbia. | 


Communications 


A CORRECTION 

To tHE Eprror: Will you kindly per- 
mit me to correct an error occurring in 
THe Survey of January 9, stating that 
I spoke at the Princeton meetings 
favoring a publicly owned press? I did 
not declare myself in favor of a publicly 
owned press. In fact, I expressed no 
personal opinion at all. 

L. L. BERnarp. 
{Professor of Sociology, University of 
Missouri. | 
Columbia. 


EMERGENCY LOANS 

To tHE Epiror: The sub-committee 
on loans of the Relief Committee on 
Unemployment is trying to formulate 
some of the~ principles which should 
underlie the making of emergency loans, 
especially to the temporarily unemployed 
heads of families. 

If any of the readers of THE Survey 
have had experience with the making 
of such loans or know of organizations 
which have such experience, this com- 
mittee would be very grateful to share 
the fruits, either through your columns, 
or directly. Copies of constitutions and 
operative regulations of any loan com- 
mittees would be most thankfully re- 
ceived. 

Emity G. Barca. 
[Chairman Committee on Loans. ] 
985 Washington St., Boston. 


WOMEN AND PEACE 

To tue Eprror: Mrs. William Lowell 
Putnam errs in calling Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence “one of the foremost leaders 
foyig ee) union of women for destructive 
violence.” Mrs. Lawrence withdrew her 
support from Mrs. Pankhurst when “de- 
structive violence’ became the latter’s 
policy. Had Mrs. Putnam remembered 


her criticism of Mrs. Lawrence’s noble 


a 
this widely known fact, the ferocity of q 
peace plan might have been abated. i 


The “destructive violence” of lan-— 
guage which Mrs. Putnam invariably — 
uses when assailing woman suffrage 
suggests an exceedingly militant dis- 
position, When writing on that subject | 
she always dips her pen in blood. If all 
women were of so Pankhurstian a type. 
perhaps their enfranchisement might | 
even make for war rather than peace! 
I think, however, that Ray Stannard 
Baker, in his remarkable story of the 
German invasion of America, in the } 
January American, is quite right in, mak- — 
ing a woman, not a man, the leader of ” 

| 
. 
{ 
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the peace party which brought about a 
victory over the German invaders with- 
out the sacrifice of a life. 
Henry W. PINKHAM. 
(Supt. St. Mary’s House for Sailors.} 
Boston. 


WITH APOLOGIES 


To THE Epitor: In your issue of 
January 2 in an article by Winthrop D.— 
Lane on Children and the City’s Purse- 
strings, you stated that the Hebrew 
Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society | 
is one of the institutions which receives — 
money from the city of New York. 

This information is incorrect, as our 
society does not receive any money 
from the city. I presume that you in- 
tended to refer to the Hebrew Shelter-— 
ing Guardian Society Orphan Asylum 
of Pleasantville, N. Y., which is not 
connected in any way with this organi- 
zation. 


I, Irvine LrpsitcH. 

[Acting general manager, Hebrew Shel- 
tering and Immigrant Aid Society — 

of America.] f 
New York. . 
4 
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_ DEMOCRACY AND ANCESTORS 


ig To THE Epitor: Miss Claghorn in 
‘her review [December 5, 1914] of Mr. 
Ross’s book The Old World in the New, 
‘says: “As a matter of fact, history 
‘shows on our ancestors’ part such an 
amount of unintelligent muddling with 
vast national supplies, so much selfish 
jand cruel exploitation of ‘inferior’ 
‘(which, means ‘weaker’) peoples, that 
\we wonder how much of our present 
ladvantages and character are due to 
‘race and how much to resources. Our 
‘democracy itself is certainly as much a 
‘child of the latter as the former.” 

There is no doubt our ancestors, like 
all other human beings, did a good deal 
of muddling, but is it certain that our 
‘democracy was due as much to re- 
sources as to race? Tacitus describes 
a town meeting among our Germanic 
kindred much as it is today in Massa- 
chusetts. England from Elizabeth to 
William III was the bulwark of democ- 
racy in Europe. It was the conscious 
ee of those who founded the New 

ingland colonies to preserve democracy 
on this continent in case the struggle 
for it in the old world should be unsuc- 
cessful. The first written constitution 
was drawn up on the Mayflower before 
the Pilgrims landed. The resources open 
to them when they did land were such as 
to produce the democracy of death for 
one-half of them, but do not account for 
the democracy surviving among the re- 
‘mainder. 

In South America material resources 
‘are mostly superior to those afforded by 
New England and many other parts of 
this country, but democracy is not: yet 
achieved there,—a failure owing part- 
ly to that absence of race prejudice 
which has resulted in the mixture of 
Indian, Spaniard and Negro in varying 
proportions throughout that continent, 
as well as in Mexico and the Spanish 
West Indies. 

Does anybody really think that if 
Mexico and the Mississippi Valley were 
to exchange inhabitants, institutions 
would follow the geographical rather 
than the racial lines? Is government 
by murder in Mexico and by town meet- 
ing in Massachusetts purely a matter 
of climate? 

Of course our ancestors had their 
faults, and very great ones. Of course 
other people’s ancestors had virtues, 
and very great ones. But does history 
show that all'races and all parts of all 
faces are equally capable of carrying 
on a successful democracy ? 


Josrepn Ler. 


’ Boston. 


To tHe Eprror: To discuss adequate- 
ly the question opened by Mr. Lee in 
his comment on my recent review of The 
Old World in the New would require a 
volume! JI must content myself within 
the present limits by pointing out one or 
two obvious facts in support of my 
thought about “race” and “resources.” 
_ “Resources,” in the form of vast tracts 
of unoccupied land, in our formative 
period, gave our settlers a substantial 
equality among themselves to which 
litical institutions had to adjust them- 
elves. 

“Resources” tempted the South into, 


and “race” did not prevent the South 
from, making a world-wide mockery of 
the name democracy, by maintaining the 
institution of human slavery long after 
every civilized country—except Russia— 
had abolished it. 

The North traded in slaves and ac- 
quiesced in the slave system of the 
South as long as it was economically 
profitable to do so. When this ceased to 
be the case, “resources’—that is, the 
need of them by free labor, which slave 
labor was hurting,—provided the effec- 
tive force to the humanitarian demand 
that slavery should be abolished. 

Today, population is beginning to 
press upon resources, and resources 
have to a great extent passed into the 
control of a limited class. No one can 
pretend to say that in the matter that 
concerns us most vitally,—in a literal 
sense, our chances of keeping life within 
our bodies,—a true democracy now 
exists. 

At the same time we are enjoying, un- 
disturbed, the forms of a political de- 
mocracy because it has been found 
quite possible to adjust and adapt these 
to the requirements of economic priv- 
ilege. 

This particular kind of limitation of 
democracy seems to me the most serious 
of all, and is the work, not of the immi- 
grants who are attracted here by our 
resources and who have every motive 
and desire for industrial democracy, but 
of our old American stock who control 
industry, and who have. called in the 
immigrants to work in their cotton- 
mills at less than a slave’s wages—which 
were at least a living! 

‘Kate Horrapay CLaGHorn. 


New York. 


DESICCATED CITIZENSHIP 


To THE Epiror: I suggest for the 
consideration and discussion of your 
readers a question which under normal 
conditions is a serious one but this year 
is becoming urgent. 

Are we not cursed instead of blessed 
by the number of organizations, local 
and national, which exist and are spring- 
ing up among us? 

It has been said that the chief busi- 
ness of most active men and women is 
that of serving on committees and at- 
tending meetings. Such meetings are 
frequently late in starting, because of the 
tardiness of one or more members, and 
the consequent loss of time, multiplied 
by the number of persons kept waiting, 
to say nothing of the time consumed in 
going to and returning from such meet- 
ings, is an enormous waste of time and 
energy. ; 

It has also been said by a very acute 
observer of present-day life that if one- 
half the time, money, and brains thus 
spent were devoted directly to a sensible 
and disinterested participation in the 
regular processes of our political life, 
we should accomplish far more for the 
common good than we do through the 


medium of the countless extra-legal or- 


ganizations which are constantly grow- 
ing in number. 

The situation is analogous to that pro- 
duced by the overwhelming mass of 
printed matter which has almost sub- 
merged the average man and enticed 
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him away from reading good books. 
How difficult it is for the busy man, in- 
terested in the seething world about him, 
to escape the lure of the printed page of 
magazine, newspaper, pamphlet and re- 
port! How many have time or strength 
left to read the great books which are 
universal and which are still necessary 
in spite of the counsel, admonition, and 
advice of our earnest and zealous con- 
temporaries ? 

Should we not think twice before 
lending our names and lending (?) our 
money to organization after organiza- 
tion? Some of us hoped that one bene- 
fit of the great war would be the sur- 
vival of the fit and the elimination of 
the unfit among the multitude of such 
organizations, but apparently we are to 
be disappointed. 

Is it not time to call a halt in the army 
of enthusiasts for this and that cause, 
and try to divert more of their splendid 
enthusiasm and desire for service into 
those old but seemingly forgotten chan- 
nels of public service—the regular proc- 
esses of government? Should we not 
give one meaning to the words “social 
service” and “public service’? Would 
not duplication of effort, waste of en- 
ergy, and loss of efficiency be greatly 
reduced if all the vast energy-seeking 
social justice were harnessed by the 
state and utilized by all of us to pfo- 
duce justice for each of us? 

Of course, I am not suggesting the 
abolition of all co-operative effort out- 
side of government; but seriously, has 
the time not come to pause in our mad 
rush. after what we must and will have, 
but which we will get far more quickly 
if we seek it directly? So many of us 
think that when a law is enacted it is 
time to propose another law when what 
is needed is to insist upon the enforce- 
ment of our present laws. Many of the 
abuses from which we suffer could be 
eliminated by changing present laws and 
by a liberal and enlightened enforce- 
ment thereof, but so many good men pre- 
fer a rain of laws to the reign of law. 

Should we not hearken to the words 
of that great prophet of Democracy, to 
the orator who stirred all England and 
the English-speaking world, John 
Bright, who said in Glasgow in 1866: | 

“Tn the United Kingdom at this mo- 
ment there are more than 1,200,000: 
paupers. Now look, I beg of 
you, to this mass of misery. It is so 
great a mass that benevolence [charity] 
cannot reach it. If benevolence could 
do it, there would be no pauperism in 
England, for in no country do I believe 
that there is more benevolence than there 
is in the United Kingdom. But benevo- 
lence can touch scarcely the fringe of 
this vast disorder. 

“There is another virtue we could add, 
and that virtue and that quality is jus- 
tice. It is not benevolence but justice 
that can deal with giant evils. It was 
not benevolence that gave the people 
bread twenty years ago, but it was jus- 
tice embodied in the abolition of a cruel 
and a guilty law. 

“But justice is impossible from a class. 
It is most certain and easy from a na- 
tion; and I believe we can only reach 
the depths of ignorance and misery and 
crime in this country by an appeal to 
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the justice, the intelligence, and the vir- 
tues of the entire people.” 

I have selected this quotation from 
Bright not only because of its profound 
philosophy but because it was uttered by 
aman who roused England, partially 
through the medium of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, in which he and Richard 
Cobden were the leading figures, to 
abolish a law which was oppressive upon 
the people. Both Cobden and Bright 
became members of Parliament and 
there performed their greatest service 
to their nation, for it is significant that 
the corn laws were not repealed until 
Cobden and Bright had been members of 
Parliament for several years and had 
there reached the ear of the nation. 

Will not our struggle for the common 
good in our own country come through 
greater participation in government 
rather than through membership in a 
multitude of organizations? 


J. Lionspercer Davis. 
St. Louis. 


PEACE 


America and Peace, -1915, Mr. 
Devine’s editorial in THE SuRVEY 
for January 2, has brought so 


many letters of both cordial ap- 


proval and hearty disagreement 
that none can be published in full 
and from most only a sentence or 
two can find space.—EnITor. 


To tHE Epitor: You advocate the 
prohibition of the sale of ammunition 
to foreigners. While such a course of 
action would seem to me a wise one to 
be taken immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the present war, it does not 
seem to me either wise or neutral at 
the present. I notice, for instance, 
that the larger majority of the advo- 
cates of this. measure are pro-German, 
and are evidently supporting it not from 
any very high moral considerations, 
but from simple so-called patriotic mo- 
tives. They evidently feel that such a 
step would benefit Germany. And I 
think they are right. It would benefit 
Germany, for Germany for many years 
has laid in a large supply of just such 
ammunition for Der Tag. 

The effort to enforce such an embargo 
would only increase the possibility of 
friction with many of the foreign gov- 
ernments. It would justify those na- 
tions in an increased rigidity of search 
and seizure on the high seas. It would 
indeed be a distinctly anti-Allies move- 
ment, and an unfriendly act. 

But looking at the question from the 
wider humanitarian view, it strikes me 
as a dangerous precedent. It would 
mean that our nation would have to lay 
up a larger supply of ammunition for 
possible future emergencies. It is just 
the ability of purchasing these supplies 
when needed that makes it less neces- 
sary to prepare for war. The inability 
so to do would compel a country to 
spend much money in getting ready for 
contingencies. It would encourage such 
action as Germany has been taking dur- 
ing the last few decades, and would 
therefore inevitably lead to war, just as 
her action has been one of the causes 
of the present war. Such embargo 
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would only serve to strengthen the very 
military spirit, against which you speak 
so strongly in the first part of your ar- 
ticle. 

Germany stands for the gospel of 
force. I do not doubt her efficiency. 
Ten years of study in her schools has 
made me aware of her highly developed 
scientific knowledge and ability in the 
service of the state. But Germany be- 
lieves in forcing her culture upon the 
world by the sword. She stands for ef- 
ficiency and autocracy, and not the 
democratic principle of federation, Her 
success up to date has already been a 
serious obstacle to the spread of peace. 
Already we are witnessing the growing 
strength of a movement here in America 
that is inspired by just the same spirit. 
And I very much fear myself that-any 
striking success by Germany would 
mean merely the strengthening of just 
such a tendency. 

ArTHuR H. Coar. 
[Pastor Unitarian Church.] 


Holyoke, Mass. 


I agree fully with much that Mr. De- 
vine says but as regards the 
National Security League, I think he 
has formed a mistaken impression. I 
have been attending the meetings of the 
league and am included as a member. I 
have heard nothing. which indicates 
other than a desire to provide that 
minimum of preparation for defense 
which every nation should provide un- 
less it subscribes to the doctrine that 
no preparation at all should be made. 


No one connected with the National 
Security, League is proposing anything 
remotely resembling militarism. ~The 
desire is merely to do the equivalent of 
oiling up weapons so that we may not be 
quite helpless. I may be mistaken, but 
my belief is that at present the nation 
would be unable, if its fleet were un- 
fortunate, to put up a month of defense 
on land or even half that, if attacked 
by a power of the first class. If as a 
country we are not going to improve our 
defensive position, we had much better 
dismantle those alleged defenses that 
we haves: 

All that it is at all likely will be ac- 
complished as a result of the efforts of 
the league will not amount to more than 
it is probable would be the fair propor- 
tion of military preparation which would 
be assigned to us as a nation in the ap- 
portionment of military power for the 
carrying into effect of the peaceful pur- 
poses of the international court. I trust 
that your paper and the public generally 
will learn to look upon the National Se- 
curity League as being far removed in 


its object from any military propa- 
ganda—Cuaries E. MAnterre, New 
York. 


It is painful to see that while Irish- 
and German-Americans and the sub- 
sidized press are able to declare their 
views in set terms, the cause with which 
“most of us sympathize” is left to speak 
for itself, since its friends “lean back- 
wards” from partisanship and stifle 
their sympathy under impractical ideals 
and generalities—Ervinc WINSLow. 
Boston. 
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The Survey January 30, 19) 
| 
ay 

“It seems to me most paptne: | 
the cause of the allies is to suffer at 
hands of its friends as well as its foe) 
Germany has been revealed to us a 
nation committed to a complete | 
of the moral law and the advocate ( 
a policy which will work the utmost 
sible harm to the civilization of © 
world. America has failed to raise 
voice of protest against the outr 
which has devastated guiltless Belgiu} 
and now you would urge us to grie | 
ously injure those who at terrible co) 
are fighting our battles—ALice 
Wuite, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Your fine editorial has just bie 
read. The boycott is such | 
powerful weapon that I wonder non-t al 
vasive people have not recognized i ba 
efficiency long ago and used it insteal, 
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of dreadnaughts, bombs and_ othe) 
death-dealing machines. We have 1 
yet learned the utility of doing mice: | 
Society can heal all its sores b 
peaceful means if it only has the paj 
tience and is willing to pay the price i 
denied profits to a few of its member] 
instead of in blood and destruction= 
Jo Lazantg, Detroit, Mich. 


Many a reader of those searching 
words will find that his mental visiot 
has been clarified by them, and will fee} 
that the duty of this nation is not on 
clear, but urgent, to prohibit the expol 
for private gain of munitions of wa 
The probability that one side is mort 
dependent than the other upon this exe 
crable trade has become hardly mof 
than an incident, compared with th | 
basic iniquity of such traffic; and the 
question whether the government is pre 
pared or unprepared to, repel possible 
invaders shrinks into academic remote 
ness beside the fact that the ravenin 
fires of the war are being replenishe 
commercially with fuel from Americaj 
factories—Tnomas J. Homer, Boston: 
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I like the tone of the article by in 
Devine. The time has come for plai 
speaking. The issues at stake are toc 
enormous to allow current conventio 
alities of expression to keep the truth 
from being driven into unwilling minds. 

Heedless of the lessons taught 
by the tremendous sacrifices of the wa 
every public influence is at work f 
drive the United States into the pos! 
tion of a successful trade rival—th 
very position for which the nations arf 
now contending with their utmost mili 
tary might. If we honestly want peac 
we must cease trade rivalry for spoils. 
Moses FRANKLIN, Pueblo, Col. i 


It is a candid and fearless protes 
against tendencies to militarism and in 
tervention which may not impossibly in 
volve this country in the calamities 
Europe. You will no doubt receiv 
much criticism of so temperate an 
magnanimous a statement; but you hav 
expressed the judgment and antici 
tions which are governing an increai 
ing number of thoughtful minds— 
Francis G. Peasopy, Cambridge, Mass 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


County-Unit Organization for the Ad- 
inistration of Rural Schools. By A. C. 
fonahan. United States Bureau of Educa- 
on. Bulletin, 1914. No. 44. Whole No. 
ig. Price 10 cents. Government Printing 
fice, Washington, D. C. 


Laws Affecting the Employment - of 
YVomen and Girls in the State of Ohio. 
914. Issued by the Social Service De- 
artment of the Girls’ Friendly Society, Di- 
cese of Southern Ohio. Distributed by 
1e Consumers’ League, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Education for the Home. By Benjamin 
. Andrews, assistant professor of house- 
old economics, Teachers College, Colum- 
ia University. Bulletin 1914, No. 36. 
Vhole No. 610. Part I, Introductory sur- 
ey equipment for household arts. Price 10 
ents. The Government Printing Office, 
Vashington, D. C. 


The training of Teachers in England, 
cotland and Germany. By Charles H. 
udd, director of the School of Education 
pd professor of education, the University 
f Chicago. United States Bureau of Edu- 
ation. Bulletin, 1914, No. 35. _Whole No. 
09. Price 10 cents. Government Printing 
fice, Washington, D. C. 


Hours, Earnings and Conditions of Labor 

f Women in Indiana Mercantile Estab- 
shments and Garment Factories. Women 
i Industry Series: No. 4. October 16, 
914. Whole No. 160. By Marie L. Oben- 
uer and Frances W. Valentine. United 
tates Department of Labor, Bureau of 
abor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 


A CORRECTION 


In THe Survey for December 26 a note 
yncerning the child labor law in Pennsyl- 
ania should have stated that the first at- 
mpt was made last summer to enforce the 
rovision of the law requiring that children 
nder sixteen years of age must be physi- 
ally qualified before they can be granted 
mployment certificates. By an oversight 
1e statement was made to apply to the en- 
orcement of the entire law. 


~HOUSES SUPPLYING | 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 

For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 Futon Srrent, BRooKLyN, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBEIKBS, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & EB. 8S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHER, SCIILEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
_170 William St. New York 


The International 
Journal of 


Ethics 


The Journal which Considers Underlying 
Principles and Ethical Problems 


@ Notable articles upon the moral as- 
pects of War, dealing not with superficial 
phases but with underlying principles 
and remedies. 


THE ETHICS OF WAR, by Hen. Bertrand 
Russell, Cambridge, England. 
INTERNATIONAL MORALITY, by Arthor 
Ponsonby, M.P., formerly of the British. 
Diplomatic Service. 
@ NIETZSCHE'S name has been prom- 
inent in public discussions of the causes 
of the War.. No such thorough study of 
Nietzsche's ethical theory has appeared 
as in the article, 


NIETZSCHE’S MORAL AIM 
By W. M. Salter 
The following articles continue studies in 
the field of legal and political principles: 
The Changing Conception of Property, by 
Professor Harry A. Overstreet. 
Law and Other Fields of Knowledge, by 
‘ Professor Albert Kocourek. 
The Difficulties of Democracy, by Joseph 
Dana Miller. 
Social Immortality, by Professor J. E. 
Boodin, is a new and vital presentation 
of a theme which never loses interest. 


Quarterly. 65c. the number, $2.50 the year 


Address, JAMES H. TUFTS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Classified Advertisements 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE nurse of leading New York 
Hospital would like a position as Superin- 
tendent of hospital or training school. Has 
had varied experience in health, school, 
charity work and organizer of Visiting 
Nurse Association. Address 2072, Survey. 


TWO young women, a Social Worker 
and a Third Year Medical Student wish 


. summer positions away from city, prefer- 


ably in connection with camp or recrea- 
tion work. Address 2079, Survey. 


YOUNG people, college graduate, at pres- 
ent engaged in institution, ten yéars ex- 
perience, desires position in good children’s 
home or a boys’ school. 
ences. Address 2080 Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT Agent to supervise visitors 
and handle special cases. Legal training 
and knowledge of office detail desirable by 
growing child welfare society in large mid- 


_dle western city. Salary $100 month to 


start. Address 2073, Survey. 


FOR RENT 


The Walworth Club of the N. Y. Association 
of Women Workers wishes to sublet its club 
rooms on Wednesday or Saturday evenings, Mon- 
day, Tuesday or Thursday afternoons, Rent 
moderate. Apply Monday or Thursday evenings, 
49 St. Marks Place, near 2nd Ave., New York 
City. 


RESORTS 


“A QUIET SUNNY HOME” 


For Invalids, Elderly Persons or Convalescents 


**Private”—Katherine Long, Rest Farm, Winfield, Hl. 
Twenty-seven miles from Chicago 


Excellent refer- 


CIVIL SERVICE 


RECREATION 


Supervisor (Male) 


Dept. of Parks, Brooklyn. 


Applications for this examination will be re- 
ceived until 


4 P.M., Thursday, Feb. 11 


Duties: To determine the physical lay-out and 
equipment of recreation eenters; to furnish 
a programe of activities; to direct and super- 
vise activity of his subordinates, 

Candidates will have to present evidence of ex- 

perience in organization and administration of 

outdoor activities conducted by either a private 
or semi-public association for general recreation 
or promotion of physical betterment, or munici- 
pal burean or department of recreation, or 
school athletie league of recognized standing. 

Experience equivalent to above will be con- 

sidered. 

Minimum age 21; salary $1500 a year. 
Applieation blanks to be had at Application 
Bureau, Room 1400, Municipal Buiiding, Man- 
hattan, or sent by mail on receipt of 4e 
stamps. 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


SECRETARY 
Committee on Social Welfare 


Board of Estimate and Apportionment 


$5000 a year 


Applications for this examination 
ceived until 
4P.M., Friday, Feb, 5 
This Committee will investigate the Social Wel- 
fare provisions now made by the City and will 
submit constructive recommendations toward 
their improvement and increase. 
Duties: To conduct investigations, to formu- 
late findings resulting from same; to examine 
and prepare material for calendars of this Com- 
mittee. 
Extended administrative - experience 
service work is required, ; 
Minimum age 25 years. 


Requirement of residence in New York State is 
waived for this examination. 

Application blanks to be had at Application 
Bureau, Room 1400, Municipal Building, Man- 
hattan, or sent by mail upon receipt of 4¢ in 
stamps. 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


will be re- 


in social 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
WOMEN PRISONERS 
(Female) 


Department of Correction 


Applications for this examination will be re- 
ceived until 

4 P. M., Feb. 10 
Candidates must have institutional social ser- 
vice or educational experience in an executive 
capacity, or administrative experience in han- 
dling large numbers of women. Necessary, thor- 
ough knowledge of principles of institutional 
administration applicable to penal institutes for 
short term female prisoners, in New York City. 

Minimum age, 30 years. 

Salary $1200. per annum, with maintenance at 
Workhouse on Blackwell's Island. 
Application blanks to be had at Application 
Bureau, Room 1400, Municipal Building, Man- 
hattan, or sent by mail upon receipt of four 
(4) cents in stamps, 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


PHOTO PUBLICITY 
SLIDES -nd PHOTOGRAPHS 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


For Sale Only. No Rental 


HINE PHOTO CO. 
Lincoln Park, - - Yonkers, N, Y. 


IF you are interested in CIVIC IMPROVEMENT in small 4 


towns and villages, and 


you have not already seen a copy of the new TOWN AND 
[Lk COUNTY EDITION of 


Why not drop a line to the publishers at 87 Nassau 

Street, New York, and ask for a specimen copy and 

descriptive circular ? 
Two editions of THE American City are now published each month; the regular edition being 
devoted. primarily to municipal improvements and civic advance in the Bae and the larger towns; 
while the Town and County Edition is of special value to those interested in the problems of 


the villages and of towns having less than 5,000 population. For either edition the subscription ~ 
price is $2.00 per annum; for both a combination price of $3.00 is quoted. 
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THE CONTINENT @3*™ Wee fora dhe Family 
Weekly for all the Family 

Published for Christian service that the Church may have a publication of continent-wide influ- 

ence, a worthy standard-bearer for the cause of Christianity, meeting the widest needs of the 

home, the church, and country. The only national paper of its kind. Its essential value #s be- 


coming more and more recognized by progressive Christian people in all sections. It aims to 
be loyal to the organized church, but never narrow. 


SOME OF OUR EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


NOLAN R. BEST, Editor J. H. JOWETT, Contributor 


The first page editorials by Mr. Best are counted by our read- Few preachers of America or Europe reach larger audience 

ers an invaluable feature of the paper. They are often repro- through the printed word than does the deservedly popular 4 
duced by the secular press. They undoubtedly have struck pastor of the great Fifth Avenue church, New York. His de~ 4 
a new note in present day religious journalism. votional articles appear in The Continent regularly. ; 


WILFRED T. GRENFELL ARTHUR Pn VAUGHN ee STELZLE 
WILLIAM P. MERRILL AN RY DOWEL 


TER 
HELEN B. ON COMES HENRY E. JACKSON 
CAROLINE S. BAIL J. G. K. MeCLURE BRUCE BARTON 
JOHN TIMOTHY STONE NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


THE CONTINENT’S SPECIAL OFFER 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.50 A YEAR Sign your name and address on this blank and mail with 50 cents to 


SPECI AL OFFER ‘THE CONTINENT, 156 5th Ave., New York or 509 S. Wabash Ave., 


TO READERS OF 
THE SURVEY 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


